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A BASIS FOR A LEAGUE OF PEACE 


MEAGER cable dispatch from Rio de Janeiro 

was published on July 7th stating that a treaty 

had been presented to the Brazilian Chamber 

of Deputies proposing that Brazil should begin 
negotiations with Argentina and Chile for an offensive 
and defensive alliance. The treaty would guarantee the 
territorial integrity and political independence of the 
countries concerned. It would provide for the obligatory 
arbitration of all disputes between them. It would de- 
vise a scheme for the reduction of armies and navies 
and thereafter their limitation. Argentina and Chile 
were understood to approve it. 

This is startling news, if true. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the project has not the backing of the gov- 
ernments of the three South American powers, but is 
simply the inspiration of some enthusiast exhilarated 
by the prestige gained by the mediating nations at 
Niagara Falls. 


Nevertheless the plan is worth serious discussion, for , 


it raises again the question of a League of Peace—the 
next great step in the Peace Movement. 

The idea of a League of Peace is not novel. All fed- 
eral governments and confederations of governments, 
both ancient and modern, are essentially Leagues of 
Peace, even tho they may have functions to perform 
which often lead directly to war. 

The ancient Achzan League of Greece, the Confed- 
eration of Swiss Cantons, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands and the United States of America are the 
most perfect systems of federated governments known 
to history. Less perfect, but none the less interesting 
to students of government, are the ancient Latin League 
of Thirty Cities, the Hanseatic League, the Holy Alli- 
ance and in modern times the German Confederation. 
Even the Dual and Triple Alliances and the Concert of 
Europe might be called more or less inchoate Leagues 
of Peace. 

Perhaps the most interesting recent suggestions for 
federating the nations into a League of Peace aside 
from the proposed Latin American alliance are those 
of Mr. Richard Bartholdt at the Thirteenth Interpar- 
liamentary Conference at Brussels in 1905; Uruguay’s 
proposal introduced by ex-President Ordonez at the 
Second Hague Conference on July 4, 1907; Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Nobel peace address delivered May 5, 1910, 
at Christiania, Norway ; and Andrew Carnegie’s address, 
entitled “A League of Peace,” given before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews on October 17, 1905. 

Mr. Bartholdt’s suggestions contemplate a World Fed- 
eration with a World Congress based on the following 
five fundamental guarantees: 


1. The territory and sovereignty of each nation repre- 
sented to be respected by all. 


2. Each nation to have the right to arm itself according 
to its own judgment. 

3. Each nation to have the right to withdraw at any time. 

4. War to remain a lawful mode of action among the 
members in settling disputes, except as they severally agree 
to refer questions to arbitration. 

5. The armed forces of all the nations to be at the service 
of the Congress for the enforcement of any decrees ren- 
dered by the Hague Court according to treaties of arbitra- 
tion. 


The proposals of ex-President Ordonez are as follows: 


1. From the moment when ten nations (of whom half have 
at least 25,000,000 inhabitants each) shall agree to submit 
to arbitration the differences which may arise between them, 
they shall have the right to form an alliance for the purpose 
of inquiring into the disagreements and disputes which shall 
arise between the other nations and to intervene when they 
shall judge it advantageous in the interest of a just solution. 

2. These allied nations shall have the power to establish 
a tribunal of obligatory arbitration at The Hague (if the 
kingdom of Holland is a party to the alliance) or at some 
other city which may be designated for the same purpose. 

3. This alliance in favor of obligatory arbitration will 
‘only intervene in cases of international disagreements, and 
never will have the right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any nation. 

4. All the nations which subscribe to the principle of ob- 
ligatory arbitration will have the right to become parties 
to the Alliance destined to suppress the evils of war. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals contained in his Christiania 
address are in brief: 

1. Mutual guarantees to respect national territory and 
sovereignty and to arbitrate all other questions. 

2. The development of the Hague Court and Conferences. 

3. The limitation of national armaments by international 
agreement. 

4. A League of Peace, of enlightened powers, “not only 
to keep the peace themselves, but to prevent by force, if 
necessary, its being broken by others.” 


Mr. Carnegie’s suggestions are embodied in the fol- 


‘lowing quotation from his Rectorial address: 


Five nations codperated in quelling the recent Chinese 
disorders and rescuing their representatives in Pekin. It is 
perfectly clear that these five nations could banish war. 
Suppose even three of them formed a League of Peace— 
inviting all other nations to join—and agreed that since 
war in any part of the civilized world affects all nations, 
and often seriously, no nation shall go to war, but shall 
refer international disputes to the Hague Conference or 
other arbitral body for peaceful settlement, the League 
agreeing to declare non-intercourse with any nation refus- 
ing compliance. Imagine a nation cut off today from the 
world. The League also might reserve to itself the right, 
where non-intercourse is likely to fail or has failed to pre- 
vent war, to use the necessary force to maintain the peace, 
each member of the League agreeing to provide the needed 
forces or money in lieu thereof, in proportion to her popu- 
lation or wealth. Being experimental and upon trial, it 
might be deemed advisable, if necessary, at first to agree 
that any member could withdraw after giving five years’ 
notice, and that the League should dissolve five years after a 
majority vote of all the members. Further provisions and 
perhaps some adaptations would be found requisite, but the 
main idea is here. 


It will be noticed that all these foregoing leagues, 
alliances and confederations are largely unions of de- 
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fense and offense. Even the modern suggestions, includ- 
ing the latest Latin American project, involve the use 
of a common force to compel outside states to obey the 
will of the League. 

But force, except as exercized under law, is always 
arbitrary and usually oppressive or tyrannous. Any 
League constituted at this moment with an interna- 
tional force at its disposal would instantly beget sus- 
picion if not alarm on the part of outside nations. They 
might consider it an alliance against themselves and 
proceed forthwith to start a counter alliance to preserve 
the balace of power. 

Is there no way, therefore, of constituting a League 
of Peace at the present stage of the world development 
without running the risk of doing more harm than good? 
We think there is. Let the League be constituted without 
any reference to the employment of a common army 
and navy to carry out its will. 

Suppose the alphabetical powers of South America, 
or any other group of nations in the world, should 
establish a League of Peace on the following basis: 

1. The nations in the League shall refer all the disputes 
among themselves, of whatsoever a nature, to arbitration. 


2. The League: shall provide a periodical convention or 
aon to make all rules for the League, such rules to 
become law unless vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 


3. Any member of the League shall have the right to 
withdraw on due notice. 


4, Each member of the League shall have the right to arm 
itself according to its own judgment. 

The advantages that nations would gain in becoming 
members of such a league are manifest. The risk of 
war would be eliminated between them and a method 
would be devised whereby they could develop their 
common intercourse and interests as far and as fast 
as they could unanimously agree on ways and means. 
Indeed, the possibilities of such a league are almost in- 
finite, even tho it attempts to employ no force what- 
soever to compel obedience to its will. 

If our Latin American neighbors, therefore, will aban- 
don the idea of an offensive and defensive alliance and 
establish a League of Peace based on some such specific 
proposals as above enumerated, they will have taken the 
most advanced step ever attempted toward that eventual 
world-government—which, as the historian Freeman has 
said, will be “the most finished and the most artificial 
production of political ingenuity.” 








THE RESERVE BOARD NOMINATIONS 


T was a difficult task for the President to select 

the five men who are to be associated with Secre- 
tary McAdoo and Comptroller Williams in the Federal 
Reserve Board. It was especially difficult to find bankers 
well qualified who were willing to withdraw from all the 
partnerships or banking institutions with which they 
were connected, and to “devote their entire time to the 
business of the board,” for salaries of $12,000. The 
President was fortunate in inducing Mr. Warburg, a 
scientific banker of exceptional attainments and experi- 
ence, to enter the board. The three gentlemen whose 
nominations have been confirmed are properly qualified 
for the work, but the peculiar fitness and ideal excel- 
lence of the Warburg nomination had been clearly 
shown. 

In Mr. Jones, the President believed he had found a 





man admirably equipped for the consideration of ques- 
tions coming before the board which would not be purely 
financial. Altho he had known Mr. Jones many years, 
he was misinformed as to this gentleman’s attitude 
toward certain business undertakings and problems in 
which the people are deeply interested. There is no evi- 
dence that he was misled as to Mr. Warburg. 

Mr. Wilson, in his letter to members of the Senate 
committee, assured them that Mr. Jones had entered the 
board of the International Harvester Company, or Har- 
vester Trust, to reform that company’s methods, and 
that he had accomplished something in that direction. 
His words were: 

He went into the board of the Harvester Company for the 
purpose of assisting to withdraw it from the control which 
had led it into the acts and practises which have brought it 
under the criticism of the law officers of the Government, 
and he has been very effective in that onety. His connec- 
tion with these acts and practises is absolutely nil. His con- 
nection with the company was a public service, not a pri- 
vate interest, and he has won additional credit and admira- 
tion for his courage in that matter.” 

Mr. Jones’ testimony before the committee—in com- 
plete agreement with a statement previously made by 
Mr. George W. Perkins, a prominent director of the 
Harvester Company—proves that the President, as we 
have said, was misinformed. He entered the board, he 
testified, at the request of the company’s president, his 
life-long friend. He had been a director for five years, 
and he “heartily approved” the company’s acts and pol- 
icy. He had found in those acts and that policy nothing 
“in contravention of law or good morals.” There had 
been no difference of opinion among the directors. 

The company is a defendant in a suit brought by the 
Government, and, for violation of the Anti-Trust law of 
Missouri, it has been forbidden to do business in that 
state. 

But what did the Supreme Court of Missouri say in 
its decision against the company? That a slight increase 
of prices had been preceded by a greater increase of the 
prices of material and labor; that the price increase was 
not in proportion to the increased cost of construction 
and the improvement of the machines; that this im- 
provement had been accompanied by a reduction of the 
cost of repair material to the farmer; that “farmers 
generally” had “profited by” the company’s competition 
with other manufacturers; that independent manufac- 
turers had “not suffered by reason of the combination” ; 
that many retailers had testified that the company used 
no unfair methods in the treatment of competitors; and 
that “on the whole, the evidence shows that the com- 
pany has not used it power to oppress or injure the 
farmers, who are its customers.” 

Why, then, was the company found guilty and con- 
demned? Because, as the court explained, under the re- 
quirements of the statute (for which, we presume, the 
court entertained no profound feeling of respect), if 
men acquired power to control the market and limit com- 
petition, it was no defense for them to say that the 
power had not been used to injure any one. 

These were the words of Missouri’s highest court, and 
if they correctly described and characterized the com- 
pany’s methods and policy, we do not see that approval 
of those methods and that policy is discreditable to Mr. 
Jones. Even if he must revise his opinion as to the pur- 
pose with which Mr. Jones became a director, and about 
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the latter’s efficiency and courage as a reformer in the 
board, we think the President may justly insist upon the 
nomination and ask the Senate to reverse its commit- 
tee’s adverse judgment, shown in a vote of 7 to 4. 

Mr. Warburg, who had not sought the -office, asked 
that his name be withdrawn because the committee, 
after accepting three men, had deferred action in his 
case and called upon him to appear and submit to an ex- 
amination. At the President’s request, he permits the 
nomination to remain, but does not consent to be cross- 
examined. He has already answered a list of questions 
which the committee sent to him. It is an unusual pro- 
ceeding for a Senate committee to summon men nom- 
inated for high and important offices, and to subject 
them to sharp and, possibly, hostile inquiry, as to their 
private business affairs. Mr. Warburg was preparing to 
lay aside highly profitable and agreeable financial asso- 
ciations, and this, he thought, should be regarded as a 
sufficient sacrifice. 

If he does not become a member of the board, the 
people of the United States will be deprived of the serv- 
ices of a man whose qualifications for the office and the 
work are not only unsurpassed, but, we think, unequaled 
in this country. A practical banker of broad experience, 
he has also been a diligent student of banking, local and 
international, in several European capitals as well as 
in New York. He may fairly be regarded as an author- 
ity concerning the principles and problems involved in 
this new banking system, with the promotion of which 
he was connected. We cannot think that the Senate will 
fail to improve the opportunity to gain the services of 
so competent a man in the office for which he has been 
nominated. 


PANKHURST AND CARSON 


HE two preéminently notorious British nullifiers 

are Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and Sir Edward 
Carson. We allow precedence to the lady, not because 
she is a lady, for she does not act like one, but because 
her cause has more justice than that of her titled fellow- 
conspirator against law and public order. It is only just 
that women should have the same right as men to choose 
those who shall rule over them. It is not just that a 
minority of Irishmen should refuse to submit to the 
will of the majority as to the government of the 
island. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and Sir Edward Carson differ in the 
method of their nullification. Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
two daughters and her followers make individual and 
direct war. They take their personal chance with all 
violence, and smash things and go to prison and then on 
hunger strikes. Not so Sir Edward Carson. He eggs on 
others. He advises others to create an army, and threat- 
ens civil war. And such civil war—that of four of the 
counties in Ulster against Great Britain; and his hope is 
that there will be no war, because the British army will 
refuse to fight the Ulstermen, or the threat of war will 
frighten the Cabinet and Parliament, and he will get his 
way. The honors of courage are with the woman. 

And of tactics also, perhaps. Did Sir Edward im- 
agine that Ulster might raise its army, and the rest of 
Ireland, the great majority, would fold their hands? 
Now the Nationalists are raising their army, and a 
much bigger army it is likely to be. Waterford and 


Tipperary have fighting men. Why did not the doughty 
Sir Edward think of that? If the Orangemen will to 
fight Great Britain tens of thousands of Irishmen would 
be very glad to mix in the fray. 

But there will be no fighting. Premier Asquith has 
offered his amendments, which will allow Ulster to vote 
county by county whether it will stay out for six years. 
That seems fair, for next year there will be a new Par- 
liament which may overturn everything done by this, 
if the people so approve. The Unionists declare they will 
not accept the amendments and that there will be civil 
war in Ireland if Asquith does not show the white 
feather. It is impossible; war is too ludicrous to be 
true. Mrs. Pankhurst will be carrying on her genuine 
campaign long after events have silenced the Carsonite 
braggadocio. 


THE BANNING OF BERGSON 


HE works of Henri Bergson have followed the 

works of Maurice Maeterlinck to the purgatory of 
the Index Librorum Prohibitorum:and Creative Evolu- 
tion and The Blue Bird are now together upon the list 
of books which no good Catholic may own or read with- 
out the express permission of his spiritual adviser. 
This action on the part of the Vatican was naturally to 
be expected. All books by heretical authors touching on 
doctrinal matters fall within the scope of the Index. 
Now Bergson is a Jew, and altho he carefully avoids any 
references to theological questions it is easy to see that 
his philosophy has an important bearing on such mat- 
ters. Maeterlinck was duly educated in the Jesuit school 
of Ghent, but he looks back upon that period of his life 
with a peculiar abhorrence, and altho he received a 
blessing from the Pope when he rescued the Abbey of 
St. Wandrille from the desecration of being sold by the 
Government for a chemical manufactory, he offended 
Catholic sentiment even worse by using it as the stage 
of his plays. Maeterlinck received the Nobel prize for 
idealism in literature and his faith in immortality has 
vastly strengthened in recent years, but it still un- 
deniably falls short of Catholic requirements; in fact 
it stands on a level with George Eliot’s “Oh may I join 
that choir invisible’ which was Lincoln’s favorite 
poem. 

Maeterlinck’s sturdy optimism has inspired many 
readers to a saner view of the world and Bergson’s 
conception of a universe dominated by a determination 
to achieve a more abounding and enduring life has 
shown that science does not necessarily teach that evo- 
lution is a matter of chance. But the Congregation of 
the Index has declared their books dangerous to the 
Catholic faith and we are willing to accept their expert 
opinion on this point, altho we do not bow to their au- 
thority. The Congregation never gives reasons for its 
decision—a wise precaution—but it is assumed that 
the principal objection to Bergson, beside the general 
one of meddling with sacred subjects, is that his phi- 
losophy savors too much of the heresy of divine im- 
manence. 

Bergson’s philosophy was seized upon with immense 
enthusiasm by young Catholics in France because it 
seemed to afford them a way by which they could recon- 
cile their loyalty to the Church with the acceptance of 
modern science. His most devoted disciple is a Catholic, 
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Eduard Le Roy, whose recent book on the ethical im- 
port of Bergsonism has received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of Bergson himself. The whole Modernist move- 
ment was in fact based upon a trend of thought of which 
Bergson has become the chief exponent. But the Vatican 
was determined to crush Modernism and it has, so far 
at least as its outward manifestations are concerned, 
tho at a cost of great sacrifice and suffering. Some of 
the most promising and earnest priests have been forced 
' out of the Catholic Church. Others believing that their 
| duty lay within the Church have submitted to its dicta- 
tion and compromised with their consciences in sub- 
scribing to the oath against Modernism. By putting 
Bergson’s works on the list of prohibited literature the 
Vatican intends to strike at the head of the heresy, but 
altho the Catholic laity are thus prevented from finding 
out for themselves what Bergsonism is by reading it in 
its original form, they nevertheless cannot escape its 
influence, for it is in the air nowadays and they cannot 
be sheltered from it if they read at all. 








WASTING MISSIONARY MONEY 


OME of the Presbyterian leaders who assembled not 

long ago in Chicago are emphasizing not only the ad- 
vantage of the internal reorganization of their Home 
Missions Board but also the need of a change of policy in 
the distribution of the missionary gifts. It is alleged 
that so much overlapping and duplication exist that a 
good half of the money that ought to be used in forward 
work is spent in maintaining inefficient endeavors in 
overchurched communities. We are loth to take this 
estimate at its face value, but if it rests on any consid- 
erable foundation, it indicates a condition that calls for 
immediate remedy. It is simply shameful in this day of 
enlightenment and coéperation to squander the gifts of 
self-denying people in perpetuating ecclesiastical whims 
and community divisions. There are plenty of urgent 
calls for missionary endeavor from the shepherdless 
multitudes of immigrants and the religious wastes of 
our great cities. Let the gifts go where the needs are 
real and pressing and the demand concerns the future 
rather than the past. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY needs a new building. 

The alumni of the School of Commerce—for whose 
use it is designed—have committed themselves to a 
strikingly simple campaign for their share of the re- 
quired funds. 

Professor Jenks is the author of the device, which is 
no more nor less than the saving of six and two-thirds 
cents per luncheon by 250 alumni and three and one- 
third cents by 150 more, all for ten years. The lump pro- 
ceeds are to be $100,000. 

This returns to mite-box methods. The expansion of 
organized education and philanthropy and religion and 
propaganda of uncounted varieties has led to an amaz- 
ing multiplication of money-raising schemes. We victim- 
ize ourselves with tag-days, clock campaigns, yards of 
pennies, thermometers, buy-a-brick-for-the-building- 
funds, shares of stock bearing spiritual dividends ex- 
clusively, and a thousand more schemes for tricking the 
fancy into minimizing the self-denial of giving. But the 





older methods are sterner. Who knows how many sticks 
of candy and glass alleys and glasses of soda water 
heroic youngsters have eschewed in order to fill the mis- 
sionary mite-box? Here are four hundred college grad- 
uates enthusiastically pledging themselves to just this 
sort of unpurfled self-deprivation. 

Our heartiest admiration and most cordial wishes to 
them. A body of men who can unfalteringly promise to 
curb the natural longings of the flesh once a day for 
3650 successive days—and have sufficiently mastered 
the metropolitan bill of fare to negotiate a saving of 
precisely six and two-thirds cents at each of 3650 lun- 
cheons—such a band of hero-mathematicians must warm 
the cockles of Alma Mater’s heart. 








ON TIDYING UP 


E have made a discovery of some importance. It 

relates fundamentally to efficiency, immediately 
to flat-top desks; and as both are ubiquitous under the 
present dispensation we hesitate to suppress it. 

Cleaning up one’s desk at night is grossly inefficient, 
and therefore immoral. 

Consider the process so long demanded by office eth- 
ics: one dives into a delirious tangle of papers, scatters 
them deftly—this to the waste-basket, that to a drawer, 
these to a waiting tray. Out of chaos comes—geometric- 
ally speaking—order. Things are still unfinished, it may 
be; affairs are less easily disciplined than papers. One 
wonders whether incomplete business in the form of 
neat little heaps is any more ethical than the same busi- 
ness in frank disarray. But the tidying must be done, in 
the name of efficiency. 

Now in the doing of it there is great reward. Piling 
papers together foursquare to the world and the assaults 
of conscience is a mightily satisfying performance. The 
self-approval that results may be quite specious: it may 
represent merely a cocky temporizing with responsibil- 
ity; but it is none the less hearty. 

There’s the rub. Self-approval begets energy: it breeds 
an appetite for work. But the impulse is wasted when 
the day’s tasks are done and only the dolce far niente of 
the evening remains. Force is recklessly squandered; 
efficiency is outraged. 

But in the morning—that is different. We let a sweet 
disorder in the desk greet us. The mess is a challenge; 
we sort and arrange with tremendous vigor. The com- 
pletion of the task leaves us tingling with the conscious- 
ness of efficiency, and we plunge into the new day with 
the ardor of a militant and the self-confidence of a soph- 
omore. 

To be honest, however, there are other considerations. 
It is roundly satisfying to slip away quietly from an 
overfull desk, to snub the insinuating flat-top and all its 
traditions. And it is inherently decent. There is a sort 
of bravado, a showy virtuousness, in the hasty tidying- 
up at night. It is far more modest to leave matters just 
where the end of the day finds them. There are some 
who require, temperamentally, such a smart finale to 
their work, like the abrupt couplet that ends an Eliza- 
bethan sonnet. For ourselves, we prefer to let the day’s 
tasks follow the easy decrescendo of a Petrarch sestet, 
and merge into the leisure hours without pause or osten- 
tation. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Only one of the 
three rebel columns 


Advance of the 


Mexican Rebels roving southward 


in Mexico was notably successful 
last week. Villa’s army, in the cen- 
ter, was idle, owing to its comman- 
der’s quarrel with Carranza. In fact, 
it had turned back after the capture 
of Zacatecas. Part of it was at Tor- 
reon, and the artillery had been car- 
ried to Chihuahua, “for repairs,” it 
was said. On the east side, General 
Gonzales was preparing to attack 
San Luis Potosi. But on the west 
side, General Obregon, at the end of 
a three days’ battle, captured Guada- 
lajara, Mexico’s second city, rout- 
ing 12,000 Federal soldiers and tak- 
ing 5,000 prisoners. Guadalajara, 
noted for its textile manufactures, 
costly cathedral, convents, old Span- 
ish families, and hatred of Ameri- 
cans, was the key to railway commu- 
nication between the capital and the 
west coast ports. The distance to the 
capital is 275 miles. Obregon sent 
General Blanco in pursuit of the flee- 
ing Federals, and reported to Car- 
ranza, sending his dispatches from 
the palace of the Governor of the 
State of Jalisco. 

The Federals evacuated the west- 
ern port of Guayamas, which had 
been besieged by the rebels for four- 
teen months. At the suggestion of 
foreign consuls and the captains of 
American warships, an armistice 
was ordered, and the 2700 soldiers 
of Huerta were permitted to depart 
on transports, which were to carry 
them to Salina Cruz, the Pacific ter- 
minus of the Tehuantepec isthmus 
railway. Acapulco also was evacuat- 
ed. In the south, Emiliano Zapata 
was inactive. He recently declared 
that he would never acknowledge the 
authority of Carranza. But he sent 
his brother Eufemio to Carranza, by 
way of the west coast and Los An- 
geles, last week, to say that he would 
support the Constitutionalist cause 
if Carranza would promise to dis- 
tribute among his followers the 
landed estates which are now in 
their possession. Outrages ascribed 
to Zapata’s men were reported in two 
or three of the southern states. In 
Puebla they demanded a ransom of 
$500,000 for the life of Juan Velas- 
co, a wealthy Spanish manufacturer, 
and put him to death because pay- 
ment was delayed. In other places 
they attacked priests and looted 
churches. 

There were reports of a menacing 
revolt of Federal soldiers near Vera 
Cruz. The number of the mutineers 


was only forty, however, and fifteen 
of them were promptly killed. Their 
associates ran away. General Fun- 
ston would not give passes to revo- 
lutionists who desired to assist 
them. There is to be an official in- 
quiry as to the charge, published by 
an American newspaper correspond- 
ent, that our marines or sailors put 
Mexican prisoners to death when we 
took possession of Vera Cruz. The 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the appropriation bills and politics. 
Before passing the sundry civil 
bill, the Senate refused to elimi- 
nate the labor exemption, with re- 
spect to the use of money in pros- 
ecuting violators of the anti-trust 
law. The exemption is like the one 
on account of which Mr. Taft ve- 
toed a similar bill. For the desti- 
tute at Salem $200,000 was appro- 
priated, altho the House commit- 
tee had made an adverse report. 


In the Senate and also in the 
House the Administration was at- 
tacked by Republicans and defend- 
ed by Democrats. Republicans as- 
serted that the majority submitted 
to Mr. Wilson’s domination. 


Representative Good, of Iowa, 
said that Secretary McAdoo vio- 
lated the law by using revenue cut- 
ters for week-end pleasure voyages 
and should be removed from office. 
The Secretary’s defenders said that 
he paid for the trips. 


Under the authority recently 
granted, the battleships “Idaho” 
and “Mississippi” have been sold 
to Greece, and $12,535,275 has been 
received in payment. 


Representative Bowdle, of Cin- 
cinnati, introduced a bill to impose 
a tax of twenty-five per cent on 
the incomes of Americans who 
marry titled foreigners. His own 
city, he said, had two princesses 
and one duchess. He criticized the 
“rush for the ducal bargain coun- 
ter.” 

Representative Roberts  intro- 
duced a_ resolution giving the 
chamber of the House every Fri- 
day to Chautauqua orators—Cabi- 
net officers and others—in order 
that they might not find it neces- 
sary to leave the capital. The reso- 
lution provides for admission to 
the galleries “at popular prices.” 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the misuse of 
Senate stationery to promote a 
North Carolina gold mine, in 
which four senators are stock- 
holders; the Clayton trust bill, 
which has been modified, at Mr. 
Wilson’s suggestion; and the nom- 
inations for the Federal Reserve 
Board, three of which were ap- 
proved. The vote against Thomas 
D. Jones was seven to four, and 
action concerning Mr. Warburg 
was deferred. 























evidence thus far does not support 
the correspondent, whose expulsion 
was recently ordered. 


After a series of re- 
Huerta and ports that Huerta was 
His Plans about to leave the coun- 
try, he surprized many both in Mex- 
ico and in the United States, on the 
10th, by appointing Chief Justice 
Francisco Carbajal Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Under the constitution, 
upon the resignation of the Presi- 
dent (if there be no Vice-President) 
this member of the cabinet automat- 
ically becomes his successor. This 
appointment was regarded by some 
as the first step toward the organi- 
zation of a provisional government 
that Carranza and his men would 
accept, for it was said that Carba- 
jal was in sympathy with the rebels. 
But this theory was not supported 
by the comments of rebel agents at 
Washington and elsewhere, who said 
that Carbajal was a reactionary and 
a “Cientifico.” 

There were persistent rumors that 
Huerta would soon resign and go to 
Europe, where, it was said, he had 
deposited in bank a private fortune 
of $3,000,000. Members of his fam- 
ily were at Puerto Mexico, and a 
train could quickly carry him to that 
port, where British and German 
ships were lying. Esteva Ruiz, re- 
cently Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, when about to depart for 
Europe, said that Carbajal might, 
after becoming President, appoint 
Carranza Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and then resign. Senor Rabasa, 
one of Huerta’s delegates at Niagara 
Falls, asserted that the recent re- 
election of Huerta was unconstitu- 
tional, and that Congress undoubt- 
edly would pronounce it null and 
void. 

There were’ several Mexican 
statesmen at Vera Cruz, last week, 
on their way to Europe. One of 
these, Querido Moheno, not long ago 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, bitter- 
ly attacked President Wilson and our 
Government, declaring that the 
President was responsible for Mex- 
ico’s difficulties, and that Mexicans 
would hate Americans for years to 
come. He excited some amusement 
in the United States by asserting 
that Mr. Wilson and the leaders of 
the Progressive Party were united 
in support of a “secret platform” 
calling for the disruption of Mexico 
and the acquisition of her territory. 
The fall of Huerta, he said, was in- 
evitable. 
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The conference of gen- 
erals who undertook to 
settle the controversy be- 
tween Carranza and Villa has fin- 
ished its work. It was agreed that 
Carranza should be supreme chief; 
that Villa should be chief. of the 
Division of the North, and tha‘ he 
should release the Carranza men 
whom he had imprisoned in Chi- 
huahua. Those representing Villa 
offered a resolution which would 
prevent any military leader, Car- 
ranza included, from being a candi- 
date for the presidency. It was re- 
jected. 

Altho an agreement was reached, 
and Carranza gave orders that Villa 
should have the coal he needed, the 
course of Villa excited suspicion. 
His troops had been brought north- 
ward from Zacatecas, and his artil- 
lery had been sent to Chihuahua. 
There were rumors that he was 
planning a republic of his own, to be 
composed of the northern states, 
and that neither he nor his army 
would resume the march to the 
national capital. On the other hand, 
it was said that he would soon be 
fighting again in the south. The 
conference at Torreon decided that 
after the fall of the capital there 
should be a convention of delegates 
representing the army to arrange 
for an election. Carranza gave no- 
tice that when the three columns 
should converge,. probably in the 
vicinity of Queretaro, he would take 
command. 

All of Carranza’s generals voted 
against any conference with Huer- 
ta’s Niagara Falls delegates, and he 
sent to the mediators a report to 
that effect. They were still hoping 


Villa and 
Carranza 


that the invitation would be accept- 
ed and that a conference would take 
place. 


. The Cape Cod Canal 

Opening the will be opened for- 
Cape Cod Canal joly on the 29th, 
when motor cars will be banked 
along the shores of it, a procession 
of tugs and yachts will pass thru, 
and addresses will be made by the 
Governor of Massachusetts and 
others at the western entrance. For 
several weeks the canal has been 
ready for use. 

It is eight miles long, and the dis- 
tance from water thirty feet deep in 
one bay to water of the same depth 
in the other is thirteen miles. Its 
minimum depth at low water is 25 
feet, and no part of it is less than 
100 feet wide at the bottom. It pro- 
vides for about 25,000 sea craft 
annually a route safer and shorter 
than the one around Cape Cod. Ships 
coming from the south and bound 
for Boston will save seventy miles 
by using it. Every year about 
11,000,000 tons of coal and lumber 
are carried around the Cape, and by 
avoiding the delay, it is said, there 
will be a saving of several cents per 
ton. Rates range from $3 for a 
motor boat to $100 for trade vessels. 
The cost of construction was about 
$12,000,000. 


. The_ volcanoes 
Alaska . — along the Alas- 
ctive ka@n_ peninsula 


west of Seward, and on the Aleutian 
Islands, are in violent eruption. Mt. 
Katmai, on the mainland, across 
from Kadiak Island, has been throw- 
ing out great volumes of sulphur- 
laden smoke, with ashes, and the sea 


is discolored for a hundred miles. 
This is the volcano that, two years 
ago, covered Kadiak Island and the 
adjacent mainland with a deep layer 
of volcanic ash. Those living in the 
vicinity were rescued by revenue cut- 
ters. 

A new crater has been formed on 
Mt. Shishaldin, which is on Unimak 
Island and had been quiet for two 
years. The lava has cut a wide path 
thru the snow for several miles. Mt. 
Pavlof, another volcano on one of the 
islands, is throwing out black ashes. 
Some think this volcanie activity in 
the far north is related to the recent 
eruptions at Mt. Lassen, in Cali- 
fornia. 


There are now four dis- 
tinct revolutionary move- 
ments in Santo Domingo, 
and the country is in a deplorable 
condition. At Puerto Plata, two 
weeks ago, the batteries of the 
Bordas Government were silenced by 
shots from an American gunboat, 
because the Government troops were 
ignoring the warning that they must 
not imperil the lives of foreign resi- 
dents. The city was then held by the 
rebels, and they have not been dis- 
lodged. Last week, shots from the 
rebel guns struck the American gun- 
boat, which silenced the rebel bat- 
teries by a few shots in reply. The 
Government has protested against 
the interference, but the rebels, mak- 
ing no protest, have promised to be 
more careful. 

Exporters in the United States 
and others who own plantations in 
Santo Domingo have been urging 
our Government to intervene, saying 
that anarchy can be prevented in no 


Santo 
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Chicago Merald 
RE-ELECTED! 


Chicago Evening Post 


WILL HE GET IT OUT OF THE DEPRESSION WITH THAT CLUB? 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS MEN WHO CONFERRED WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Ten members of the Chicago Association of Commerce went to the White House on July 8 to urge modifications in the 
legislation program. President Wilson found ‘the conference ‘mutually instructive and helpful.”” The delegation was followed during the week by a 
group of Illinois bankers and by Mr. Henry Ford. In this group, from the ieft, are A. W. Shaw, publisher of System Magazine; Cornelius Lynde, 


lawyer; L. A. Goddard, of the State Bank of Chicago; Joseph H. de Frees, lawyer; J. 


Administration’s trust 


T. Pirie, Jr., of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Thomas Creigh, 


of the Cudahy Packing Company; W. E. Clow, hardware merchant; Ezra Werner, Sr., wholesale grocer, and John V. Farwell, of the large dry goods 






other way. The action of the Amer- 
ican Minister, James M. Sullivan, is 
sharply criticized. He has been called 
back to Washington. It is asserted 
that the original revolutionary move- 
ment was encouraged by the Bordas 
Government in order that the recent 
elections might be confined to places 
in which the Government could con- 
trol the voting, and that the election 
was a farce, nearly all the votes hav- 
ing been cast by soldiers and Govern- 
ment employees. In this way Bordas 
and the members of Congress were 
re-elected. At present our Govern- 
ment is not inclined to . intervene, 
but as a precautionary measure 
nearly 700 marines have been sent to 
Guantanamo, Cuba, where they will 
be held in readiness for emergencies 
in either Santo Domingo or Hayti. 
Guantanamo is only one day’s sail 
from the island and the presence of 
the force, it is hoped, will have a 
quieting effect even without inter- 
vention. The “Sacramento” has 
been ordered from Mexican waters 
to Port au Prince. 


a ; Represen- 
The Administration’s s P 
tative Jones, 


Philippine Bill of Virginia, 


chairman of the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs, has introduced a 
bill for the government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands which has been the 
subject of many conferences at the 
White House and now has the ap- 
proval of President Wilson. It fixes 
no date for the independence of the 
islands, but the preamble says that 


concern of that name 


at the beginning of the war with 
Spain it was not the intention of the 
people of the United States to make 
the war one of conquest or territorial 
aggrandizement, and that it always 
has been their purpose to recognize 
the independence of the islands “as 
soon as a stable Government could 

















GOVERNOR WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS OF 
MICHIGAN 


Officially host to the Mackinac Conference of 
the Border States and Provinces, under the aus- 
pices of the American Peace Centenary Com- 
mittee, to meet at Mackinac Island, Michiean, 
on July 21 and 22. The program for the celebra- 
tion by these states and provinces of the Hun- 
dred Years of Peace will be formulated 








be established “therein.” The bill 
provides for the abolition of the 
present Philippine Commission, for 
which is’ substituted a Senate, 
the members of which, represent- 
ing the Christian provinces, are 
to be elected by popular vote. The 
non-Christian tribes are to be repre- 
sented by two senators and nine rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. He is also to appoint 
the heads of the executive depart- 
ments. The only officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President are the 
Governor-General and the judges of 
the Supreme Court. The Legislature 
is empowered to legislate as to all 
the affairs of the islands, except that 
it cannot pass any law affecting 
trade relations with the United 
States, or any tariff or currency law, 
or any law disposing of public lands, 
timber or mining rights, without se- 
curing the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The right of Congress to annul 
any act of the Legislature is express- 
ly reserved. 

General supervision over the non- 
Christian tribes is given to a per- 
manent bureau. The right to vote is 
confined to citizens of the islands, 
and the present educational qualifi- 
cation is so broadened that it ad- 
mits those who can read and write 
a native language, instead of Eng- 
lish or Spanish. The two Commis- 
sioners at Washington, now elected 
by the Legislature, are to be chosen 
by popular vote. The Legislature is 
empowered to admit resident Ameri- 
cans to citizenship. 
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COSMOPOLITANISM AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
While Albania has been torn by racial hostilities twenty-four girls, representing five races, have 
been completing their course at the American College for Girls in Constantinople. A third of 
the graduates of 1914 are Bulgarians, and this group represented the ancient royal court of 
Bulgaria in a Pageant of Nations on Commencement Day. Other national groups were costumed 


as Bulgarian peasants, Turkish and 


While the bill has the approval of 
Mr. Wilson, he will not insist upon 
the passage of it at the present ses- 
sion. But it will be prest to enact- 
ment next winter. It is said to have 
the support of the committee and of 
a majority in the House. Commis- 
sioner Quezon, an advocate of Phil- 
ippine independence, expresses his 
approval of the measure, as a step 
in the right direction. 


Supporters of the 
Raker and Hayes bills 
relating to the exclu- 
sion of Asiatic immigrants will at- 
tempt to obtain committee reports 


Japanese 
Immigrants 


on these measures, and action in the | 


House, before the end of the present 
session. The Raker bill provides for 
the exclusion of all Asiatic laborers, 
and for registration of those who 
are now in the United States. Action 
upon these bills was deferred in com- 
mittee some months ago, at the re- 
quest of Secretary Bryan, and it is 
understood that the influence of 
President Wilson was exerted in the 
same direction. Very few Japanese 
laborers have entered the country in 
recent years, owing to the agree- 
ment, by the terms of which the 
Government of Japan withholds 
passports from Japanese of this 
class. While the Government of 
Japan is willing that the agreement 
shall continue in force, it objects to 
exclusion by legislation. 

Therefore it has informally sub- 
mitted to our Government a protest 
against the bills in question, holding 
that if they should be enacted, they 
would be at variance with the com- 
mercial treaty. This is also Japan’s 
contention with respect to Califor- 


Armenian women, and classic Greeks 


nia’s alien land law. It is reported 
that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan are 
again exerting their influence to pre- 
vent action upon the bills. 


Administering an 
empire on which 
the sun never 
sets has its difficulties, and not the 
least of these at the present time in 
the British dominions is the recon- 
ciling of its numerous races to a 
ground of common understanding of 
each other. Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand are now struggling 
with the problem which attends the 
emigration of subjects from one 
part of the empire to another. 
| At Victoria, British Columbia, a 
Hindu has brought habeas corpus 
proceedings to prevent his deporta- 
tion by the immigration authorities. 
_As a British subject he claims the 
privileges of Magna Charta, and the 
right of residence in any part of the 
Empire, while the Canadian immi- 
gration law excludes all Asiatics, 
whether or not they are British sub- 
jects. The Asiatic problem is also the 
cause of alarm in New Zealand and 
Australia. New Zealand is now con- 
sidering a bill to exclude them on the 
basis of a stringent language test. 
The anxiety of these western com- 
monwealths is how to get white and 
preferably British immigrants. Last 
year the net immigration figures for 
New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia were only half those 
of 1912. Of these, only 41 per cent 
were agriculturalists, which is the 
-class particularly desired. The chief 
difficulty is admitted to have been 
the immigration policy of the past, 
dictated largely thru fear of the 


Immigration in 
the British Empire 


Asiatics, which provided first for the 
assistance by limited passage money 
of immigrants chosen by state offi- 
cials, or nominated by relatives or 
prospective employers, and second, 
the entire absence of reception 
houses or other accommodations fof 
those not.so chosen. 

Preferences for British immi- 
grants in the colonies, on the other 
hand, has created no less of a prob- 
lem in Great Britain. England her- 
self, under Lloyd George, is trying to 
institute a back-to-the-land move- 


‘ment, and the class to which she ap- 


peals is that most desired in the 
colonies. The agriculturalists who 
emigrated last year,-according to Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s statement, exceeded 
in number the’entire population of 
the counties of Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire and Shropshire. 


Altho Parliament is 
Asmed Truce making as rapid 
in Ulster strides as_ possible 
toward a compromise on Home Rule, 
the situation in Ulster, due to the 
arming of both sides, is admitted to 
have gotten almost beyond. control. 
On Sunday, July 12, which was 
Boyne Day, a holiday when all 
Orangemen remember the famous 
battle of two hundred and twenty- 
four years ago, excesses were looked 
for which might precipitate the con- 
flict, but the day past off with but 
few incidents. Owing to the arrange- 
ments of the Belfast police, the 
Ulster celebration was held on Mon- 
day instead of Sunday, in a field five 
miles from the city, and the Orange- 
men left and returned at hours when 
the Nationalists were at work. 
Publication of tie Ulster Consti- 
tution was made simultaneously with 
the call for the first meeting of the 
Provisional Government, to be held 
in Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 10th. 
Captain Craig declared that it was 
their purpose “simply to hold the 
Province of Ulster in trust for the 
United Kingdom,” and that the Pro- 
visional Government would admin- 
ister all common and statute law as 
before, with the single exception of 
the Home Rule bill. Five hundred 
Ulster Unionists, including Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, Lord Londonderry, and 
most of the “die-hards” from West- 
minster, are said to have sat in the 
secret council. While the conference 
was on a great cordon of Volunteers, 
fully armed, was thrown around the 
building. The Liberals jeer and call 
the meeting a fiasco, while the Tories 
say that the Liberal newspapers are 
suppressing the real facts from 
Ulster and attempting to misrepre- 
sent the Covenanters as engaged in 
a great game of bluff. 
In Parliament, compromise is 
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making rapid progress. The amend- 
ing bill has already past thru the 
committee stage, and reaches the 
House this week. The Cabinet has 
already discussed the substitute bill 
of the Lords, and the Government 
intention is to delay action upon it 
as long as possible. The backward 
state of the budget is held out as the 
excuse for this move. The Unionists 
expect that the Nationalists, with 
their demands for immediate action, 
will thus be brought into conflict 
with the Cabinet, a situation from 
which they hope to extract the profit. 


The steady decline 
of the influence of 
the Triple Alliance 
in Balkan politics continues to be 
marked in the recent visit of Czar 
Nicholas to King Charles of Ru- 
mania at Constanza. When the tradi- 
tional enmity of the Rumanians 
toward everything Russian, arising 
out of the years of oppression suf- 
fered before freeing themselves from 
the yoke, is recalled, this meeting 
has a greater significance. 

Both powers have common inter- 
ests in the Black Sea, in the 
Dardanelles, and along the Danube, 
while the. threatened war between 
Greece and Turkey would be against 
the interests of both countries. 

Rumania, like Bulgaria and the 
other Balkan states, is very much 
alarmed at the immense fortifica- 
tions Austria-Hungary is building 
along the Danube. They have been 
compelled to follow her example in 
building powerful river monitors 
and forts. Rumania also, on account 
of the advantages contained in the 
treaty of Bucharest for herself, is 
loth to see the treaty torn up in a 
new war between Turkey and Greece, 
a result which would not be displeas- 
ing to Austria-Hungary. Russia, on 
the other hand, with the rising sea 
power of the Dual Monarchy in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic, has 
been compelled to add greatly to her 
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Paul Thompson 


RACE WAR IN ALBANIA 


Insurgents placing guns in position on the hights to shell the city of Durazzo, capital of the 
juckless “Mpret William 


Black Sea fleet. The opening’ of the 
Dardanelles is thus of increasing im- 
portance to her, and the alliance of 
other powers interested in the same 
end is another step toward its 
accomplishment. Thus these ancient 
enemies have been forced to a com- 
mon alliance against a common foe. 
It is probable also that Rumania will 
not be slow to utilize this alliance, if 
such results, as an opportunity of 
driving a good bargain for the re- 
turn of a part of the province of 
Bessarabia, alienated from her by 
the treaty of Berlin, to the loss of 
which she has never been reconciled. 


The career of 
George Fred Wil- 
liams, of Massa- 
chusetts, as Minister to Greece and 
Montenegro, has come to an untimely 
end. Following the publication of a 
second statement, concerning which, 
like the first, the State Department 
had no information, President Wil- 
son cabled for his resignation. As 
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TO TWO BATTLESHIPS—TWELVE MILLIONS AND NINETY-SIX CENTS 
The check for $12,535,275.96 that was handed to Secretary Daniels by the Newport Néws Ship- 


building and Dry 


tleships “‘Idaho’’ and “Mississippi.” 


Dock Company, agents for the Government of Greece, in payment for the bat- 
They are now the 


“Lemnos” and “Kilkis” and they check- 


mate Turkey's navai threat. Two new dreadnoughts will take over the names temporarily lost 
to the navy 


evidence of the sincerity of regret of 
the United States the President 
directed the Secretary of State to 
apologize to the European powers 
for the outbursts of the Minister. 

Following the acceptance of his 
resignation, Minister Williams sent 
a long cablegram to the New York 
American defending his position. 
After reviewing the history of the 
establishment of the Albanian state 
and the events of the last six 
months, he asserts that Austria and 
Italy are trying to outwit each other 
in a game to grab the whole country. 
“A defenseless nation,” he says, “is 
being attacked by a lot of ravenous 
monarchical wolves,” and then he 
adds, “But I am a good wolf hunter.” 
His heart was sickened at the sight 
of the shedding of the blood of 
Albanians in order that a silly dog 
fancier might wear a crown. For 
these reasons he determined to wreck 
the usurpation. In conclusion Wil- 
liams says: “We gloried in the sup- 
port from the United States when 
Greece and Poland were struggling 
for liberty. Is this to be a Greece or 
a Poland? We shall see.” 

Meanwhile the revolution among 
the Epirotes has somewhat subsided, 
their demands having been granted 
and the crops requiring their atten- 
tion. Unless the harvest, long over- 
ripe, is cared for, there will be ruin 
in this agricultural country, and the 
northern insurgents have practically 
disbanded until the fall. The Mus- 
sulmen, however, still continue to 
beset Prince William, whose stand- 
ard has been joined by many Aus- 
trian volunteers. With the Austro- 
Italian differences again adjusted, 
the international force may still be 
able to save the Mpret’s throne. 
































WHAT’S AHEAD FOR BUSINESS? 


A SERIES OF INTERVIEWS WITH LEADERS IN 
WORLD BY HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 
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MONOPOLY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THEODORE N. VAIL 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


T a big glass-topped mahog- 
A» desk on the fifteenth floor 

of a busy office building in 
lower New York there sits a man 
who has been formulating in the 
laboratory of practical operating ex- 
perience a new economic theory. 

Briefly stated, this theory is that 
the most efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of public utilities is ob- 
tained thru private monopoly, con- 
trolled and regulated by permanent, 
quasi-judicial governmental commis- 
sions. 

This man at his desk in New York 
has supreme authority over one of 
the greatest of all public utilities, a 
veritable empire of wires, millions of 
miles of copper filament, covering 
like a network practically the entire 
United States. He administers a 
property representing an investment 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
He directs an army of 150,000 em- 
ployees. 

This man is Theodore N. Vail, 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, better 
known, perhaps, as the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

A comfortingly big man, physical- 
ly as well as intellectually ; amazingly 
swift and alert in thought; deliber- 
ate, incisive, decisive in speech. Far- 
sighted, forward-looking, he is gift- 
ed, too, with breadth of vision that 
led him early to realize the signifi- 
cance of the fundamental changes in 
public opinion which have in recent 
years worked a revolution in political 
and business ethics. Long ago he set 
about putting his house in order. 
From the first he has recognized the 
value of frank publicity and of fair 
and open dealing with the people’s 
governmental representatives. He 
was among the first, too, of public 
service corporation heads _ whole- 
heartedly to accept the principle of 
governmental regulation and con- 
trol. For many years now he has 
sought by voice and influence to co- 
operate in the building up of the 
standards and prestige of Public 
Service Commissions. Within the past 
year the frank and fair attitude of 
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the Bell Telephone interests in their 
negotiations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment ending without litigation in 
an amicable adjustment of all exist- 
ing differences, drew from both the 
President and Attorney General 
friendly expressions of commenda- 
tion. 

The net result of this far-sighted 
policy has been to place the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in an enviable position among 
public service corporations today. It 
has enabled Mr. Vail within the past 
few weeks to say in addressing his 
stockholders: 

“The recognition of the good faith 
of the company “in its efforts to co- 
operate with city, state and national 
regulatory bodies in the solution of 
questions as to rates and service is 
confidently growing and broadening, 
with a marked tendency, as a result, 
to better and more stable public re- 
lations. 

“There is not a single suit pending 
in any state or federal court claim- 
ing any violation of any anti-trust 
law, state or federal.” 

Fresh from reading the telephone 
company’s latest annual report to its 
stockholders (a remarkable docu- 
ment, incidentally, well worth the 
careful study of any one interested 
in the economic tendencies of the 
day) I had come to seek an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with Mr. Vail 
the present condition and probable 
future development of public utilities 
in the United States. In reading this 
report I had been struck in particu- 
lar by the frank acceptance of the 
principle of private monopoly as the 
most efficient and economical means 
of administering public utilities. 
Thus: 

“The policy of the Bell System— 
one telephone system—under one con- 
trol—has been appropriated as their 
policy by the advogates of govern- 
ment ownership. They assert the de- 
sirability of monopoly as their fun- 
damental premise. They say that the 
Government should attempt to do 
what the world concedes the Bell 
System has done.” 


With this statement in view, I 
was much interested in Mr. Vail’s 
reply to the following question: 

“Is it not true, Mr. Vail, that the 
whole trend of Anglo-Saxon economic 
development, as exprest in laws and 
public opinion, has been antagonistic 
to the principle of private monop- 
oly ?” 

“Yes,” he réplied without hesita- 
tation, “that is on the whole true. 
But for a fair consideration of such 
a question you must define what you 
mean by monopoly. 

“Let us go back a few hundred 
years. In the old days a monopoly 
was a grant from the crown of the 
exclusive right to sell some commod- 
ity. The king would grant a favorite 
a monopoly of the sale of some neces- 
sity, like salt, for instance. This was 
done, not because the favored person 
had any better knowledge of the 
business than others, nor any better 
facilities for the production and sale 
of salt. It was done simply to permit 
the monopolist to pocket a profit, 
usually extortionate, from all pur- 
chasers. The result of this is that 
even now after many centuries the 
very word monopoly is almost invari- 
ably associated in our minds with the 
idea of extortion. 

“Monopolies of this kind still exist 
in a modified form in certain Euro- 
pean countries. The manufacture and 
sale of tobacco, for example, is a 
government monopoly in France. 

“A very different thing is the in- 
dustrial monopoly, so-called, which 
appeared toward the close of the past 
century. This was a logical outcome 
of the age of machinery, a natural 
result of the modern inventions and 
machinery that have changed the 
whole manner and method of indus- 
try. Take, for example, the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. In the old 
days a man who wished to become a 
shoemaker had to spend years, as an 
apprentice, learning his trade. After 
he had served this long apprentice- 
ship he knew the whole of his trade, 
he could make any part of a boot or 
shoe. 

“What do we find now in a modern 
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shoe manufactory? A man at one 
machine is making soles—and noth- 
ing else. Another man at another 
machine is making uppers. Another 
man is making button holes; another 
fastening in buttons; others assem- 
bling and sewing the parts that make 
the finished shoe. Each of these men 
can learn in a few days or weeks to 
run the machine that does his allot- 
ted part of the work. 

“If this is true of ordinary man- 
ufacturing, with how 


Uniform rates are based on average 
costs and this necessarily means 
that under some conditions these 
rates will appear excessive, just as 
under Other conditions they will be 
really inadequate. A trunk line of 
railroad with its heavier traffic can 
transport freight at a cost that 
would be utterly out of the question 
on its branches. Yet the advantage 
of uniform rates to shippers is 
apparent. 


and economical service, that utility 
must inevitably tend to combination 
and to a single system, or—if you 
wish to call it that—monopoly. 

“It is hardly necessary, however, 
to say that this kind of monopoly, 
either industrial or in the field of 
public service, is a very different 
thing from the old extortionate mon- 
opoly granted by the king to his 
favorite. In the one case we have a 
logical eocnomic development from 
modern inventions and 





much greater force does 
it apply to public utilities, 
such as railroads, power 
and light and telephone 
and telegraph systems, 
which may be said to be 
natural monopolies. Here 
there are the same advan- 
tages of economy and ef- 
ficiency in operation on a 
large scale,’ and, more- 
over, the value of a util- 
ity system to the public 
is almost invariably in di- 
rect proportion to the uni- 
versality of its service 
and the uniformity of: the 
rates it charges for that 
service. The people of any 
city, for instance, may be 
much more conveniently 
served by one transit sys- 
tem than by two. When 
you take a street car you 
do not wish to be com- 
pelled to change cars and 
pay two fares to reach 
your destination. Sim- 
ilarly you may do your 
telephoning most conven- 
iently if you are able to 
reach every other person 








machinery,. in the other a 
manifest abuse of power, 
an arbitrary interference 
with the natural laws of 
trade and commerce.” 

“But even so,” I asked, 
“are not both kinds of 
monopoly, the old and the 
new, either potentially 
or in effect the same, 
since they give to a rela- 
tively small group of in- 
dividuals control over the 
prices of public necessi- 
ties or conveniences?” 

“That would be true of 
unregulated monopoly,” 
Mr. Vail promptly agreed, 
“but I may answer your 
question indirectly by say- 
ing that all monopolies 
should be regulated. Gov- 
ernment regulation can 
effectually curb ‘monopo- 
ly’ and ‘selfish exploita- 
tion’ and make them use- 
ful without destroying 
them by _ subordinating 
them to the public for the 
public advantage. 

“The companies com- 
prizing the Bell Telephone 








thru the same exchange 
or system of exchanges. 
This holds true in a 
greater or less degree of 
most other public utilities. 

“Wealth is created not by driving 
labor and getting more work out of 
the individual, but by getting frem 
the same or less amount of labor 4 
greater production—and by utilizing 
or eliminating waste. 

“You can readily see that to make 
‘operation’ most efficient and eco- 
nomical it must be done on a big and 
comprehensive scale. Hence we have 
bigger and bigger industrial combi- 
nations of more or less monopolistic 
character, and in public utilities vir- 
tual monopoly, local or national, 
more or less complete. 

“Another important point is the 
question of uniform rates, which can 
only be had thru a system covering 
a large and diversified territory. No 
utility can produce and deliver the 
same unit of service at the same 
cost in all parts of its territory. 


© Harris & Ewing 


THEODORE N. VAIL 


“This man at his desk in New York has supreme authority over one of 
the greatest of all public utilities. a veritable empire of wires covering 
like a network practically the entire United States” 


“The utility, moreover, to give uni- 
form rates must be protected from 
unfair competition. If a competitor, 
so called, is permitted to supply its 
service only in the more favorable 
and profitable parts of a territory a 
manifest injustice is worked upon 
the utility which is giving uniform 
rates over all parts of that territory, 
profitable and unprofitable alike. If 
the competitor, on the other hand, is 
compelled to give the same service 
at the same rates over the entire ter- 
ritory, you will have unnecessary 
duplication of plant and equipment 
for which the public must ultimately 
pay either in higher rates or loss to 
investors. 

“I think, therefore, we are justified 
in saying that if any utility system 
is to give the public uniform rates 
and the most satisfactory, efficient 


system were among the 
first of public service cor- 
porations to advocate state 
or government control 
and regulation of public 
utilities. We believe that this control 
or regulation should be by permanent 
quasi-judicial bodies, acting after 
thoro investigation and governed by 
the equities of each case; and that 
this control or regulation beyond re- 
quiring the greatest efficiency and 
economy, should not interfere with 
management or operation. 

“We believe that these bodies, if 
they are to be permanent, effective 
and of public benefit, should be 
thoroly representative; they should 
be of such character and should so 
conduct their investigations and de- 
liberations as to command such re- 
spect from both the public and the 
corporations that both will without 
question accept their conclusions. 

“We believe that the public would 
in this way get all the advantages 
and avoid all the manifest dis- 
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advantages characteristic of public 
ownership. I cannot make too em- 
phatic my belief in the necessity 
of the highest possible standards 
for these Public Service Commis- 
sions. The work that they must do 
becomes of increasing importance 
each year. The men appointed to 
them should be the biggest and 
the ablest that can be induced to 
serve. I believe that the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, for instance, are called upon to 
render decisions as vitally important 
to the people of this country as those 
of the United States Supreme Court 
and that the standard of appoint- 
ments to the commission should be 
as high as to the Supreme Court. 

“We of the Bell Telephone system 
are doing everything in our power to 
make a campaign for increased re- 
spect in the attitude of the public 
toward the Public Service Commis- 
sions. The greater respect in which 
these bodies are held by the public, 
the abler will be the men who will 
serve, and the greater the benefit 
they can be to the public, and the 
greater protection they can be to the 
public service corporations. No man 
is too large, no standard too high, for 
these commissions. 

“Until the time comes when the de- 
cision of these bodies can be fully ac- 
cepted by all—even tho they are not 
fully acceptable to all—they will fall 
short of the purpose of their being.” 


“What you have been saying, Mr. 


Vail,” I suggested, “about the eco- 
nomic tendency of the times toward 
combination and monopoly and the 
consequent necessity of governmental 
regulation and control makes me 
think of a conversation I had last 


summer with one of the country’s 
foremost electrical engineers—Dr. 
Steinmetz. His argument was very 
similar—that modern inventions and 
machinery made inevitable the or- 
ganization of industry on a large 
scale, resulting in combinations, and 
in time monopoly with the necessity 
of governmental regulation and con- 
trol. But his conclusion was that reg- 
ulation and control would in time 
lead to government operation and 
ownership and in the end to Social- 
ism in some form or other.” 

Mr. Vail smiled. “Who knows?” 
he said. “Perhaps at some future 
time it may lead to that. But I do 
not think that you or I will see it— 
or a good many generations to come. 

“I regard government ownership, 
or even Socialism, which is really 
only another name for the same 
thing, as a beautiful ideal. But the 
trouble is that under present condi- 
tions it would prove a little too ideal 
for this world. Given ideal condi- 
tions, ideal people and in theory there 
is nothing so beautiful as govern- 
ment ownership or Socialism. But in 
this workaday world we must deal 
with actual conditions, not theories, 
and with people as we find them, not 
as they ought to be, 

“IT am not arguing from theory 
either, for I know what government 
operation means from actual experi- 
ence in government service. You will 
find our position in regard to govern- 
ment ownership very fully explained 
in our last annual report to stock- 
holders. As stated there, theoretically 
there may be no reason why govern- 
ment operation should not be as eco- 
nomical and efficient as private oper- 
ation, but actual constructive per- 





formance runs up against actual 
conditions and tangible difficulties 
which only experience shows how, 
and responsibility develops the abil- 
ity, to deal with. 

“Departmental officers taken from 
walks of life affording neither ex- 
perience nor knowledge of the duties 
and responsibilites they are to as- 
sume, are expected to perform the 
various duties of their departments 
and also incidentally to look after 
their political obligations. As a rule 
their training better fits them for ad- 
vocates than for executives, for ju- 
dicial positions or as commissioners 
of regulation than as directors of 
operation. 

“Every new head of a department 
is of necessity a reformer; his aver- 
age incumbency is less than four 
years; there is seldom any continuity 
of departmental policy, and never any 
continuity of departmental staff. The 
important assistants come and go 
with the head. A review of the oper- 
ations of his department shows much 
that could be changed to advantage; 
to eliminate all that is unsatisfactory 
and bring about effective results un- 
der the conditions and in the time 
available is impossible for the ablest. 
He starts in finding an incomplete 
attempt at accomplishment along a 
certain line of policy, and goes out 
leaving an uncompleted attempt 
along a different line of policy. The 
inevitable tendency is towards prom- 
ise, not performance. 

“Government administration is 
more or less a game of politics; and 
while with government operation it 
may sometimes be possible to have 
efficiency, it will always be impossi- 
ble to have economy.” 
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Ruin was riotous; decay was king; 
An olive root engripped the topmost stone 
As tho it clutched and crushed the thing called fame; 
Seemed as a fragile wind-flower petal, blown 
Into the void, the past’s vain glorying, 
And Herod but the shadow of a name! 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


We climbed the hill wherefrom Samaria’s crown 
In marble majesty once looked away 
Toward Hermon, white beneath the Syrian day; 

And lo, 


no vestige of the old renown, 
long colonnade bescarred and brown, 


Remained to tell of Herod’s. regal sway,— 
The gold, the gauds, the imperial display, 
He heaped on Judah’s erewhile princely town. 
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HAUTAUQUA’S social serv- 
C ice as a laboratory for educa- 

tional experiment can hardly 
be ovestimated. An Elbert Hubbard 
bemoans Chautauqua’s lost opportu- 
nity to capitalize itself for commer- 
cial profit, and points to fortunes 
made from commercial development 
of educational ideas, like correspond- 
ence courses, tried out by Chautau- 
qua. But the Institution preferably 
points to its pioneering in unconven- 
tional methods of education which 
become standard means of educating 
the leading democracy of the modern 
world. Witness the use instead of the 
waste of vacation in a continuous 
process of education for life, now re- 
flected in the popular summer schools 
quarter of the college year and the 
current demand for commonsense 
summer use of public school and 
church plants by adults as well as 
their children. 





Shall Congress be turned into a 
Chautauqua every Friday? Forty 
members of the two houses were re- 
ported as speakers at Chautauquas 
in previous seasons. In view of con- 
finement to the capital this summer 
Representative E. E. Roberts, of Ne- 
vada, has submitted a rcsolution (re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
ordered printed) to amend the House 
rules as follows: 


Sec. —. That on Friday of each week, 
after the disposal of such business on 
the Speaker’s table as requires refer- 
ence only; it shall be in order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole 
House to listen to lectures by members 
of the House and Senate as well as 
members of the Cabinet, and to admit 
the general public to the galleries at the 
prevailing popular prices in order to 
encourage and foster a home industrv 
and to obviate the necessity of its own 
members and those of the Senate and 
Cabinet leaving the District of Colum- 
bia on lecture trips during the sessions 
of Congress, and for the further pur- 
pose of providing revenue for cam- 
paign purposes in close congressional 
districts. 


Boston affords a striking example 
of codperation in university exten- 
sion work by Harvard University, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston College 
(Roman Catholic), Boston Univer- 
sity (Methodist), Wellesley and Sim- 
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mons Colleges for Women, and-the 


Museum of Fine Arts. Sixteen 
courses are offered. The largest 
classes are in English literature and 
cumposition and in the analysis and 
appreciation of music. In coéperation 
with the City School Department 
three new courses are to be given in 
public school houses, on the super- 
vision of teaching, educational psy- 
chology and the geography of Bos- 
ton. About forty per cent of those 
who register complete all the work 
and pass the examinations. One man 
and one woman have received the 
degree of Associate in Arts, equal to 
A.B. in the amount of work required 
and accepted by the School Commit- 
tee of Boston as the equivalent of it. 
Registrations for the fourth year 
number 1100, over one-quarter of 
them men. Nearly one-third are wom- 
en teachers; clerks, bookkeepers and 
stenographers furnish the next larg- 
est contingents. 





“Our poultry, school is the first 
which has been conducted by any 
Chautauqua,” claims the Valley City, 
North Dakota, Chautauqua Associa- 
tion. This independent Chautauqua, 
with 200 camping parties, conducts 
a three-weeks program, a dairy 
school, domestic science school, Bible 
study school, farm boys’ encamp- 
ment, girls’ camp, a playground, and 
has a new steel auditorium seating 
3000 people. Much was made this 
year of “Equity Day” by representa- 
tives of the American Society of 
Equity, a farmers’ coéperative move- 
ment in work and marketing of prod- 
ucts. Among the speakers the sales 
manager of the Equity Coéperative 
Exchange was described by the Daily 
Chautauquan (published during the 
season) as “a fiery orator with a 
message which he delivers with a 
punch.” 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society 
holds an annual intercolonial meet- 


‘ing of Jewish farmers and their 
families in south New Jersey. Dur-. 


ing the past four years more than 
500 children of the colonists have 
been receiving instruction in English 
regarding Judaism, in afternoon 
classes after school hours or in even- 
ing classes for those employed on the 
farm or in the factories. The fourth 
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Western Assembly was held at Los 
Angeles, California, this month. 





W. Frank McClure, publicity man 
for the Redpath Bureau, is sponsor 
for these figures concerning Chau- 
tauqua business: Number of Chau- 
tauquas this year, 2930 (an increase 
of 800 over 1913), 2200 of them held 
in tents; 1700 employees; 1600 per- 
sons engaged as “talent”; estimated 
attendance, four to five millions. 


Chautauqua, the popular, has al- 
ready broken into The Unpopular 
Review, thru the experience of “lec- 
turing at Chautauqua” described by 
a clever pagan. university teacher of 
literature and “dramatic critic, un- 
named, but easil¥’ identified as Clay- 
ton’ Hamilton. The joke of it is he 
professes conversion to Chautauqua. 





The Chautauqua Salute—waving 
of handkerchiefs instead of hand- 
clapping—was devised on the spur 
of the moment at Chautauqua in 
honor of a deaf-mute who had spoken 
to the audience in sign-language and 
could not hear ordinary applause. 





A new vocation for women as plat- 
form superintendents of Circuit 
Chautauquas has been successfully 
opened up by Miss Meddie O. Ham- 
ilton, of Kansas City, and Mrs. Ida 
B. Cole, of St. Louis, field secretaries 
of the Chautauqua Reading Circle. 





The Chautauqua Library School 
now in session is the oldest continu- 
ous training school for librarians as 
well as the largest in the United 
States. 

Time. was when the drama was 
tabooed at Chautauqua, but two per- 
formances each of “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,” Bernard 
Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell” and 
Stephen Phillips’ “Ulysses” will be 
given during this fortieth anniver- 
sary season. For this dramatic work 
“The Chautauqua Players”—an ex- 
perienced company of six men and 
six women—has been organized by 
M. Benedict Papot of the Drama 
League of America. A supplemental 
series of one-act plays will interest 
special students of the drama. 
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SURGE ON SURGE 

FROM THE UNKNOWN, AMID PERPETUAL ROAR, 
TO THE MUTE, HALF-KNOWN SHORE 

Charles Lemmi in the Atlantic Monthly 








land. That she seems to be more 

in evidence now than she was 
sixty years agone may be but one 
more exhibition of Feminism. 

Boarding-schools and women’s col- 
leges may have something to do with 
the queer reversal of relative posi- 
tions in mother and daughter. In 
every well-appointed household the 
mother’s is the controlling influence. 
In a large percentage of homes, her 
acknowledged sovereignty is a dicta- 
torship. If she be a woman of intelli- 
gence and refinement, she virtually 
supervises her girl’s education and 
molds her views of life, morals and 
manners. The father is, at most, 
Prince Consort, playing an insignifi- 
cant part in the selection of associ- 
ates and instructors, and no part at 
all in the regulation of deportment, 
speech and dress. 

“My mother thinks,” and “My 
mother says,” are cast-iron formu- 
las that make an end of all contro- 
versy while the girl is in short skirts 
and wears her unshorn locks between 
her shoulders. With the lengthened 
skirts and trussed hair come the en- 
trance upon the school or college 
world, and the beginning of indi- 
vidual life. 

There is more than a dash of bit- 
terness in the oft-quoted saying of 
a cynical essayist that “we bring our 
children into the world and spend 
our best days and energies in teach- 
ing them to live without us.” 

The truth pierces many a mother- 
heart like a poisoned rapier. As an 
abstract truth she confesses it to be 
as wise as it is inevitable. She con- 
fesses furthermore that she would 
not have it otherwise. Her darlings 
must live their own lives and be pre- 
pared to do their part in the world’s 
broad battlefield when she has past 
out of their sight. School and col- 
lege, and tuition under other influ- 
flences than hers are stages in the 
curriculum. She is an exceptional 
mother in this progressive age who 
is not aware of the defects in an ed- 
ucation which was the best to be had 
in her girlhood. She is unaffectedly 
and unselfishly desirous that her girl 
shall excel’ her in all that goes to the 
mental furnishing of the up-to-date 
woman. She is at the point of death 
with ,heart-hunger thruout' the 
“term” that robs her daily living of 
its chief joy. 

I never read the catalog of a girl’s 
college without thinking of the un- 
heeded sacrifices, the heroism of self- 
devotion represented by scores of 
names. I know. homes in which the 
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THE TRAINED MOTHER 


BY MARION HARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “WHERE GHOSTS WALK,” “LITERARY HEARTHSTONES,” “THE DISTRACTIONS OF MARTHA” 


strictest economy is practised for the 
four years required to bring the 
daughters to commencement-day. I 
could tell you of mothers who never 
buy a new gown for themselves, or 
take so much as a week’s outing in 
all that time. The “terms” that are 
teaching their girls to live without 
them! Never, in the depths of their 
loyal hearts do they allow themselves 
to think of this as “a lame and im- 
potent conclusion” to the stress and 
strain, the loneliness and longing 
that are their portion in the old home 
of which, in seventy-five out of a 
hundred cases, the finished product 
of educational advantages is secretly 
or openly ashamed when she returns 
to it “for good.” If the father can 
afford it, the house is refurnished, 
perhaps remodeled, the times of 
meals are changed; the “hired girls” 
are “maids” and trained to say that 
“breakfast is on,” “luncheon is 
ready” and “dinner is served.” I 
know of one. daughter who left her 
father’s house and persuaded him to 
allow her a stated sum for her sup- 
port in a separate establishment, be- 
cause the old man would not consent 
to a seven-o’clock dinner. 


HIS preamble leads directly to 
the subject of my paper. Since 
the mother is, by custom and the 
prejudice of ages, the pivot upon 
which the household revolves, Our 
Graduate Girl would stultify herself 
if she did not recognize the imminent 
necessity of training her maternal 
parent into conformity to the ap- 
proved standards of modern life. 
“Imminent” and “necessity” are 
none too strong to be used in this 
connection. If Our Girl have social 
tastes and aspirations, a chaperon 
is as indispensable to her success as 
practical acquaintance with the new 
dances. And in the opinion of just- 
minded folk, there is a sort of dis- 
tinction in being chaperoned by one’s 
mother, instead of depending upon 
the good graces of neighbor or ac- 
quaintance. It implies that the fam- 
ily-tree has a root, and is not a 
grafted branch. In any case, it is not 
easy to dissociate the New Girl from 
her immediate forbears. Now and 
then the pupil is, as her would-be 
trainer would express it—“quite im- 
possible.” Fifty years of domestic 
life have dulled her perceptions and 
vitiated her higher tastes. Her 
speech is that of her youth, and her 
appearance is beyond the reach of 
“style.” She is willing enough—poor 
soul! to take any imprint the dear 
child may wish to set upon her, but 





the surface is already hopelessly in- 
durated. 

If the girl be sensible she recog- 
nizes the deplorable fact, and de- 
votes her ingenuity to the business 
of keeping “Mamma” out of sight as 
much as may be. The fiction of “deli- 
cate health” comes in aptly here, and 
is worked adroitly oftener than the 
outer world supposes. 

Usually, be it said to the credit of 
the average American middle-class 
matron, she is not immune to the 
contagion of modernizing. She sang 
Rory O’More to her own “one, two, 
three, four” accompaniment when 
she was a girl. She quoted a line to 
me once, in a moment of confidence: 
He wished in his heart, pretty Kath- 

leen to please. 

“T am singing it over to myself all 
the time,” she said;-more wistfully 
than merrily. “That is the chief end 
of my life, nowadays. I can’t bear the 
thought that my Kathleen should 
ever be ashamed of her mother! But 
it’s late in the day for me to go to 
school again, and I often fall short 
of pleasing the dear child.” 

And another—whose daughter had 
just informed her in what she in- 
tended should be an “aside,” that she 
“would better not say anything more. 
It was evident she didn’t know what 
she was talking of!’ 

“T think there should be a law like 
that I read of in a book called The 
Fixed Age, by which mothers over 
fifty whose children are grown and 
educated, should be chloroformed. I 
feel like a milch cow that has gone 
hopelessly dry.” 

My indignant remonstrance was 
thrown away. Her Kathleen had 
weighed her in the balance and found 
her wanting in the catchwords and 
polish of her “set.” The discomfited 
pupil was figuratively in the corner 
with the dunce-cap on her head. 





T was my lot to sit near two pleas- 

ant-looking, well-dressed matrons 
in a quiet tea-room not many moons 
ago. Their intonations were refined; 
their manners bespoke ladyhood. Be- 
ing blest (or curst) with exception- 
ally quick ears, I caught bits of talk. 

“Now that Margaret is not by, I 
can sip my tea from the spoon, until 
T can drink it comfortably from the 
cup,” said the elder of the two. “I 
learn something new every day. Last 
week it was that well-bred people do 
not take tea and coffee by the spoon- 
ful any more. No! my déar! you may 
just taste it once to see if it is all 
right, then wait until it cools to the 
right temperature for you to take 
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it from the cup. Then”—mildly sar- 
castic—“be very careful not to make 
the least bit of noise in drinking it! 
The same rule holds good with choco- 
late. And it does hold heat so long!” 

Her crony had her plaint: 

“It is astonishing how far behind 
the age we old people can slip, and 
when we have done our best to keep 
in the line! Now, I dearly love to eat 
crisp fried potatoes with my fingers 
—Saratoga chips, you know? Emily 
cannot bear to see me do it. So I fish 
them up with my fork. 

“And I forgot when we were 
lunching with a friend last week, 
that I ought not to roll up my napkin 
when I was taking only one meal, 
and in another person’s house. I was 
interested in something I was say- 
ing, and rolled up the napkin, instead 
of laying it loosely by my plate. I saw 
in a minute that I had mortified the 
poor child. When we got home she 
told me what it was. And don’t you 
find it hard not to speak of ‘a piece 
in the paper’ instead of ‘an article’? 
And never to say ‘ma’am,’ or ‘sir,’ as 
we were taught to do when we were 
young?” 

“My hair is my great drawback!” 
replied the other with a little laugh. 
“Poor dear Margaret does her pret- 
tiest to teach me how to dress it 
properly. I am terribly stupid, and 
just tuck it up in the old way, with- 
out thinking once of the new until I 
come down to breakfast and see her 
look sorrowfully at my head. I wish 
I were quicker-witted!” 

Her friend sighed sympathetical- 
ly: “I suppose the mental muscles 
stiffen as we get old. And we are apt 
to forget that our obsolete ways of 
acting and talking must annoy those 
who are better educated than we.” 

Neither of the speakers suspected 
that I was within earshot, and their 
talk might have been overheard by 
a dozen people, and done no harm. 

Yet I got myself away quietly with 
the feeling that I had intermeddled 
with the heart’s bitterness of two 
sufferers from one and the same 
cause. On the way home, like Bun- 
yan, “I fell a-musing.” 


RECKONED up the years of 

tender service rendered by the 
mothers to their respective daugh- 
ters; the prayers and tears their 
youthful errors had cost them; their 
pride in the accomplishments which 
brought admiration, and the graces 
that won love for the pair. And one 
mother was rebuked as a virago 
might scold a naughty child, because 
she forgot the latest fad of table eti- 
quet, and the other dare not quaff 
her tea contentedly when her mentor 
was by! It is said—and with reason 
—that women as a rule are lacking 


in a sense of proportion. I reflected 
hotly that the dialog I had over- 
heard proved this beyond a doubt. 
Life-long devotion and sterling vir- 
tues went for nothing if the mother 
picked up Saratoga chips with her 
fingers, or let slip the “ma’am” or 
“sir” she was taught in youth to con- 
sider the one and only proper address 
when speaking to a comparative 
stranger, or to her senior in age. 

A sadly significant circumstance 
was that both women accepted the 
position assigned them under the 
new régime as a thing of course. Ab- 
dication of the throne—deposition 
from the dictatorship—was what 
might be expected. Their only anxi- 
ety was lest banishment from the 
court might be their ultimate fate. 
The mother who does not take kindly 
to training sinks to the level of an 
upper servant, beloved still, but no 
more her daughter’s equal mentally 
and in behavior than Margaret or 
Emily was the parent’s peer in in- 
fancy. 


OINCIDENCE—which often as- 

sumes the rank of a natural and 
universal law—ordained that I should 
encounter that same day at an after- 
noon tea two women who were “tired 
to death” after a day of shopping and 
dressmakers. Both, it appeared—to 
perfect the coincidence—had spent 
most of their time looking after 
their mothers’ wardrobes. And each 
affirmed despairingly that the old 
ladies “would never look decent if 
their daughters did not take them in 
hand.” One recusant “would persist 
in wearing a widow’s bonnet and 
veil.” 

“Altho dear father past away four 
years ago,” the daughter plained— 
“and, as we tell her over and over, 
nobody wears weeds longer than a 
couple of years at most. She is one 
of the gentlest women living, yet she 
is obstinate there. She says her 
mother never laid off her veil, altho 
she outlived her husband twenty 
years. I have hopes of getting the 
horror off her head yet, for I brought 
her to confess this morning that 
‘times had changed in dress as _ in 
most other things.’ That was a step 
gained.” 

In a most unregenerate frame of 
mind, I poured out my indignant 
protest that evening to a cherished 
friend who is herself a widow and 
the mother of grown children. She 
listened in silence that was not un- 
sympathetic until I had expended my 
vituperations. 

Then she said quietly: “And yet 
there is another side to the question. 
The old mother, at heart, resents the 
idea of being a back-number in the 
circulating library of life. Who is to 


keep her from falling out of step 
with the age, if her daughters do not 
attempt it? She has given them the 
advantages which made them what 
they are. Why shouldn’t she, too, get 
the benefit of them? I grant that the 
‘training’ you deprecate seems un- 
natural and the manner of it unkind 
at times. Isn’t love the motive, after 
all? Have we mothers the right to 
make our children ashamed of us? 
Isn’t adapting ourselves to prevail- 
ing modes of manner and speech, to 
some extent, a duty we owe to them 
and to ourselves? The question of 
sipping one’s tea with a spoon is a 
minor detail of table-etiquet. I sup- 
pose my grandmother would have 
said the same of drinking her coffee 
from the saucer after the manner of 
her youth. I recollect that it used to 
mortify us intensely. I recollect, too, 
that our mother would never allow 
us to speak to the old lady on the 
subject. She had ‘notions’ as to rev- 
erence for the hoary head that are 
out of vogue now. We cannot stem 
the tide with our feeble hands. Why 
not try to prove that we are not too 
old to learn, and end heartache and 
carping and ridicule by letting train- 
ing have its perfect work in and 
upon us? It is a self-evident fact that 
we cannot do without our children. 
May it not be possible to make them 
as proud of us as we are of them? If 
we admit our inability to keep 
abreast of them, do we not justify 
their criticism of us? 

“IT grant that it is humiliating to 
be corrected and schooled and, at the 
best, affectionately patronized by 
those who, it seems, were but yes- 
terday in pupilage to us. Let us be 
honest with ourselves and with one 
another. 

“If, as one of your witnesses says, 
our mental muscles are stiff, it is for 
want of exercize. We put our chil- 
dren in the way of bringing out all 
their minds can do, and let our own 
become flaccid or non-elastic. 

“This whole matter of Trained 
Mothers is a simple case of cause and 
effect. A mother once said to me that. 
in thinking of the responsibility of 
bringing up her family, she ‘felt like 
an engineer who had set in motion 
machinery he could not control.’ I 
submit that he had no right to call 
himself an engineer if he took a po- 
sition in which such ignorant med- 
dling was possible. The mother has 
laid upon her the sacred duty of 
aligning her child with herself so 
long as they both do live. The queen 
who is born to the throne cannot lay 
by her high office. 

“*A hard task,’ you say? The be- 
liever in Feminism should not shirk 
kg 
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AN AMERICAN VESUVIUS 


ECENT eruptions of Las- 
R« Peak in California have 

caused geologists to wonder 
if old Vulcan is preparing an Ameri- 
can Vesuvius for the visitors to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition next year. 
Lassen Peak is in a region which is 
girdled by volcanoes and is situated 
at the southern end of the Cascade 
Range between the Sierra Nevada 
on the southeast and the Klamath 
Mountains on the northwest. 

The eruptions began on the even- 
ing of May 30 with an outburst of 
steam which continued for ten min- 
utes. It formed a crater in the snow- 
covered summit of Lassen about 
twenty-five by forty feet in extent 
and covered the encircling snow for 
a distance of 300 feet with a mantle 


of dark, wet dust. Since then there 
have been twelve eruptions, the most 
violent occurring on June 14, when 
several overventuresome persons 
were injured by falling or rolling 
stones. The eruption was visible from 
the Sacramento valley forty miles 
away and the rolling column of dense 
black smoke rose to a hight of more 
than 2500 feet. With each eruption 
the new crater is enlarging and on 
June 20 it was 400 by 100 feet. 

No molten products have been 
found in connection with the recent 
eruptions, but geologists declare that 
the outbursts have been of a volcanic 
character. The rise of temperature 
is local, as the other hot places about 
the mountain are not perceptibly 
hotter. 


IN 1915? 


The lavas of Lassen Peak which 
were thrown out in past ages reach 
the Sacramento valley on one side 
and on the other form a part of the 
vast volcanic field which stretches 
across California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Only time will tell what Lassen 
is going to do and it may subside to 
its former quiescence. It must not 
be forgotten that it was only the top 
of old Vesuvius that was blown off 
to make Monte Somma and the Ve- 
suvius of today. Eruptions as a rule 
break out suddenly and sightseers 
should approach the crater of Lassen 
with caution and on the windward 
side. Now that the movies have shown 
volcanic eruptions risk is superfluous. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE COURTS: A REPLY TO SENATOR CUMMINS 


BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


FORMER UNITED STATES ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


dependent of June ist, Senator 


I: his article published in The In- 
of Iowa, makes the 


Cummins, 
statement that 


Ours is the only great country in the 
world in which a court can and does 
overthrow an act of the legislative 
branch of the Government because the 
act is without constitutional authority 
or in violation of a constitutional com- 
mand. 

This is a surprizing statement 
coming from a lawyer and legislator 
of Senator Cummins’ recognized ex- 
perience and ability, but none the 
less is it inaccurate. The fact is that 
in nearly every one of the English 
colonies whose governments are em- 
bodied in written constitutions by 
which a separation is effected be- 
tween the executive, legislative and 
judicial functions, the courts exercize 
power to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of acts of the legislature, pre- 
cisely as courts in the United States 
have done from an early day. Such is 
the case in Australia, New Zealand 
and British North America, and the 
reports of the decisions of the Privy 
Council in England abound in in- 
stances where it has 


commonwealth, adopted in 1900, not 
only recognizes the ordinary power 
of the judiciary to pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of Parlia- 
ment, but also provides that under 
certain conditions the executive or 
the legislature may require the opin- 
ion of the justices of the high court 
upon constitutional questions, and 
declares that no appeal shall be per- 
mitted to the Queen in council upon 
the decision of the high court upon 
any question arising as to the limits, 
inter se, of the constitutional powers 
of the commonwealth, or those of 
any state or states, or as to the limits 
inter se as to the constitutional pow- 
ers of any two or more states, unless 
the high court shall certify that the 
question is one which ought to be 
determined by Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil. (See Moore’s Constitution of the 
Commonwealth, Melbourne, 1910, p. 
360; Edgerton’s Federations and 
Unions within the British Empire, 
Oxford,, 1911, pp. 58, 66, 212, 214. 
As to Canada, see Todd’s Parliamen- 
tary Government in the Colonies, pp. 
220, 363, 366.) 

It is rather significant also that 


the first concrete suggestion of what 
Colonel Roosevelt afterward adopted 
as a feature of his new political 
faith, under the name of the “Recall 
of Judicial Decisions,” was originally 
proposed in the convention which 
framed the constitution of the Aus- 
tralian commonwealth in 1900, but 
was voted down by a large majority, 
and instead, provisions adopted ex- 
pressly conferring upon the judiciary 
power to decide whether or not legis- 
lative enactments fell within the con- 
stitutional power conferred upon the 
legislature. An interesting account of 
this will be found in Moore’s Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth, above 
referred to. 

The fact is, that in no other way 
can the respective branches of the 
Government be kept within their 
constitutional orbits. As Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall queried in Marbury vs. 
Madison, 1 Cranch’s U. S. 137, 176: 

To what purpose are powers limited, 
and to what purpose is that limitation 
committed to writing, if these limits 
may, at any time be past by those in- 
tended to be restrained? 

It would be well if some of the 

critics of the work- 





past upon appeals 





from the highest 
courts of the colo- 
nies, mentioned in 
review of their deci- 
sions upon the con- 
stitutionality of acts 
of the colonial legis- 








latures. 
In Australia, the 
constitution of the 


THE PRESIDENT 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


He plead for honor and the country’s good, 
And craved “ungrudging measure” of support. 

The Sages gave approval as they could, 
But left to History the ungrudging sort. 


ings of our institu- 
tions were to study 
those of other coun- 
tries more carefully 
before condemning 
them or dismissing 
them as_ singular 
innovations upon 
general powers of 
government, 
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HINDU DRAMA ON A CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN-SIDE 
The old Sanskrit play of “‘Shakuntala,” in a special translation by Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, of the University of California, was given in this 


THE MOUNTAIN PLAY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HAKUNTALA, a Hindu play 
G mts: more than 1500 years 
ago by Kalidasa, was produced 
outdoors on May 17, for the first 
time in America, in a natural am- 
phitheater at Rock Springs, on top 


_of Mount Tamalpais, California. 


The story, which is laid in one of 
the pious groves occupied by a band 
of hermits, on the slopes of the high 
Himalayas, could have had no finer 
setting than was furnished by Na- 
ture in this open-air theater. As 
rounded and symmetrical as tho built 
by man, the Rock Springs amphi- 
theater afforded a soft, grassy seat 
for the thousands of spectators who 
witnessed the performance. At the 
foot of the slope, a level, flower- 
strewn plot of ground served as a 
stage, with here and there a leafy 
thicket that furnished the required 
stage setting. On the sides and rear 
of the amphitheater towered frag- 
rant pines and stately redwoods, 
while directly in front was spread 
a panorama of green-clad hills, sail- 
spotted bay, and the distant city by 
the Golden Gate. Above, in an at- 
mosphere of limpid purity, shone a 
dazzling sun that was undimmed by 
the banks of fog that rolled in from 
the broad Pacific and spread out 
over the valley two thousand feet 
below. 

The play, with its hunting scenes 
of galloping horses; its spectacle de- 
picting the pomp and grandeur of a 
king’s court, and the transition to 
the quiet precincts of a sacred grove, 
offered opportunities for pageantry 
that were fully utilized. A touch of 
realism was furnished by several na- 
tive Hindus who chanted the songs 


picturesque setting 


of the play in the original Sanskrit. 
The production was under the 
management of the Mountain Play 
Association, an organization de- 
signed to stimulate interest in the 
beauties of the Mount Tamalpais re- 
gion. So successful was the play this 
year that it is the intention of the 
Association to produce one annually. 


THE WCRK OF THE BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS 


EW departments of the Gov- 
Ferme have developed as wide 

or as important a field of work 
as the Bureau of the Census at 
Washington. Originally established 
to furnish the basis for a just ap- 
portionment of the representation of 
the different states in Congress, it 
has gradually broadened its field un- 
til it takes in very nearly every de- 
partment of national life. Its chief 
reports, on population, agriculture 
and manufactures, cover every phase 
of those subjects, including for pop- 
ulation: age, sex, race, color, nativ- 
ity, literacy, etc.; for agriculture: 
farms, their number, size, tenure, 
crops, live stock, mortgage indebted- 
ness, irrigation, etc.; for manufac- 
tures: the leading industries, food, 
textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, 
clay, glass, stone, vehicles, etc., the 
number and type of establishments, 
etc. To these were formerly ap- 
pended certain minor investigations 
as to mortality, social statistics, 
churches, etc., but no one of these 
could be developed. under the law 
which restricted the time and ap- 
propriations to a period of about 
three years. Whatever could be done 
under those conditions was done, the 
rest was left undone. This “rest un- 
done” assumed constantly larger pro- 


portions both in regard to the statis- 
tics themselves, and especially the 
proper presentation and interpreta- 
tion of the statistics, until the time 
limit was strained to the breaking 
point. Moreover it became increas- 
ingly apparent that it was imprac- 
ticable to do thoroly what was 
done with the haphazard force avail- 
able for such an intermittent enter- 
prise. 

As early as 1880 agitation com- 
menced for a permanent bureau 
which should be able both to cover 
the wider field, and present more 
completely and accurately the facts 
gathered. In 1902 this was estab- 
lished, and the permanent bureau has 
had a dozen years to show what could 
be accomplished. It has had a most 
serious handicap in that the man 
who organized it was removed from 
office just as the organization was 
becoming effective, but still the rec- 
ord is an interesting one. The reg- 
ular reports were presented in far 
more complete and _ satisfactory 
form, several reports hitherto treat- 
ed in meager manner were given in 
much better degree. And several en- 
tirely new investigations were in- 
augurated and carried thru. The com- 
plete list would cover a page of The 
Independent in fine type, and would 
make very clear to the most careless 
observer the importance of the prob- 
lem that faces the director and his 
staff. The problem is made more se- 
rious by the fact that the Thirteenth 
Census work is more than a year 
behind its schedule time. To make up 
for this delay and present results in 
the coming decade which will equal 
—they ought to surpass—those of 
the last decade, will be a severe tax 
on the energies and administrative 
wisdom of those in charge. 
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The reaction of the ordinary 
pedestrian to the bird songs which 
he hears varies all the way from in- 
different or disgruntled ignorance to 
careful and expert observation like 
that of Mr. Oldys. But all those who 
fare forth when the leaves are green 
will find a keener relish in the woods 
by noting the snatches of song here 
transcribed.—THE EDITOR. 


ROSS country walking, with 

its tangled woods, weedy or 

marshy meadows, ravines, 
fences, and other obstacles to be 
overcome, exercises more muscles 
and develops a more durable vigor 
than perhaps any other form of 
recreation. But the walker must 
have an engrossing object in view to 
prevent the walk from degenerating 
into a purely formal occupation, and 
one whose interest in music is more 
than merely receptive will find an 
ideal spur in the study of bird songs 
—a pursuit that will draw him into 
the open in all seasons and weathers, 
will fully occupy his mind, will carry 
him into and thru the wildest and 
most difficult places, and will cause 
him to exert his muscular forces so 
unconsciously that fatigue will steal 
upon him before he is aware. As a 
hint to those who have not given the 
occupation any thought, and as an 
added contribution to the informa- 
tion of students of birds, let me ex- 
hibit a few of the results yielded by 
my leisure moments of last year. 

One of the most interesting songs 
I heard was obtained on the 8th of 
July from an olive-backed thrush on 
Mackinac Island. I was spending a 
day or two on that interesting little 
isle at the junction of the waters of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, 
where John Jacob Astor established 
his station for the fur trade which 
formed the foundation of the Astor 
wealth; where lilacs grow to trees 
sometimes three or four feet in 
circumference and overtopping two- 
storied houses; where in midsummer 
one may find goldenrod, buttercups, 
yarrow, St, Johnswort and ripe cher- 
ries in incongruous association; and 
lastly, where hermit and olive-backed 
thrushes and veeries mingle their 
songs with those of winter wrens, 
white-throated sparrows, Canadian 
warblers, and other birds that choose 
homes well to the north. 

Here, in an interesting patch of 
northern woods, with its wealth of 
mosses and evergreens, I found an 
olive-backed thrush to which I lis- 
tened with great interest, for it was 
a singer of preéminence among its 
kind. The olive-back, while lacking 
the clear liquid tones of the wood 
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BY HENRY OLDYS 


and hermit thrushes and the rich 
overtones that give to the voice of 
the veery that vibrant tang that is 
at once unique and entrancing, still 
furnishes abundant vocal evidence of 
its membership in the gifted thrush 
family. But its singing is not so 
impressive as that of the others 
mentioned. There is in it. a comical 
suggestion of tentative threats in 
ascending pitch—“I’ll lame Aurelia, 
really. I’ll ruin her features,” and so 
on—dire promises of harm if occa- 
sion is furnished; just as a little 
schoolgirl, in order to head off a 
threatened attack on person or prop- 
erty, would say, with significant 
nods of the head, “I’ll tell your 
mother.” The Mackinac olive-back, 
while lacking none of this comedy 
element in its singing, yet command- 
ed respect on account of the very 
rhythmical arrangement of the four 
phrases composing the song: 





THE MUSIC OF THE SOLITUDES 


is not attained by any other bird of 
my acquaintance. Nor do I know of 
any musical instrument that can 
produce tones of such exquisite 
charm. They seem to embody the 
most delicate refinement of sound. 
Even the wood thrush, delightful vo- 
calist that it is, seems beside the 
hermit thrush like a carnation beside 
a Cattleya orchid. 

I had been studying and enjoying 
the singing of hermit thrushes at 
Hebron, Maine, only a few days be- 
fore, having been especially inter- 
ested in noting how one singer 
echoed with some regularity the 
phrases uttered by another across a 
little valley; but it remained for 
the Pompanoosuc hermit to present 
to my hearing the most remarkable 
bird song of my experience. In a 
most acceptable spirit of accommo- 
dation this wonderful avian interpre- 
ter of human harmony perched in 
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THE SONG OF THE OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH 


While I listened this song was re- 
peated fifty to one hundred times 
and always without variation in the 
order of the phrases, excepting that 
the singer would sometimes stop its 
singing midway on changing its 
perch. Such regularity of phrasing 
as this I have met with in no other 
thrush. It will be observed that the 
song consists of a modulation that 
is both melodious and harmonious 
and that could be used by any human 
composer without discredit. 

Still more remarkable was the 
harmonious modulation involved in 
the song of a hermit thrush I heard 
at Pompanoosuc, Vermont, on the 
6th of May. The singing of the 
hermit thrush contains no sugges- 


plain sight about forty or fifty feet 
from the mossy seat I was occupy- 
ing and for a full half hour delivered 
his musical message to the deep 
wood, and indirectly to me. There 
was a ventriloquial effect to his 
tones, which sounded as tho coming 
from some point far back in the 
woods and thus seemed perpetually 
to belie his actual presence so near 
at hand. He varied the order of his 
phrases, but I soon discovered that 
there was a normal sequence to which 
other arrangements were but varia- 
tions—a form of arrangement fol- 
lowed ten or fifteen times as often as 
any other. His phrases (there were 
but four) in their normal order con- 
stituted the following entire song— 

































































tion of comicality; on the contrary it 
is marked by an ethereal beauty that 
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Each phrase of this song, it will be 
noticed, is composed of a basal note 
and succeeding arpeggios, the basal 
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note furnishing the foundation tone 
of the chord formed by the arpeggio 
(the passing tones in two of the 
phrases do not disturb this arrange- 
ment). The four chords involved 
are— 


which constitute a very satisfactory 
harmonic modulation, passing nat- 
urally from a minor key [E] to a 
closely related major key [D]—a 
modulation often occurring in human 
composition. 

The robin, altho a member of the 
thrush family, is not the musician 
that some of its relatives are. In- 
deed, it is much the inferior in this 
regard of its very close relative, the 
European blackbird. Attractive as 
may be its clear ringing carol in 
early spring, as heralding the immi- 
nence of the approaching change of 
season, judged from a purely musi- 
cal standpoint, it is usually distinct- 
ly lacking in coherence and melodic 


























charm. But I occasionally hear robin . 


songs that are both coherent and 
melodious. One of the exponents of 
this higher musical standard sang 
over and over outside my window at 
Lake Mohonk, New York, early in 
the morning on the 14th of July, this 
simple yet creditable little lay— 


idly moving train in which I was 
seated and thru the closed (double) 
windows. Its song is usually spirit- 
ed and often decidedly human in its 
melody, as plainly appears in the fol- 
lowing theme I noted near Salt Lake 
City on the 16th of May, 1911, which 
was given with great precision of 
time and pitch: 
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THE WESTERN MEADOWLARK 


The eastern meadowlark (Sturnella 
magna) sings in very different style. 
Its varied songs are made up of 
high, thin, clear, silvery tones which 
slide into each other with a most 
pronounced portamento. The follow- 
ing is a typical example: 
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ITS EASTERN COUSIN 
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The meadowlarks of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, tho belonging to the 
same species as those east of the Al- 
leghanies (magna), have apparently 
taken a leaf out of the music book of 
the western species; for while their 
songs are delivered in the magna 
quality of voice they have the neg- 
lecta vivacity, entirely 
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song, which I _ heard 
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near Mount Vernon, 











Illinois, on the Ist of 





A ROBIN SONS BETTER THAN USUAL 


And another, which I heard three 
days previously at Richfield Springs, 
New York, less advanced in melodic 
training but with a good ear for 
rhythm, had constructed this promis- 
ing, if somewhat monotonous, song— 


last November, was com- 
posed of tones that were 
distinctly separated and was deliv- 
ered with a speed that made it 
contrast strongly with the lazy 
swinging themes of the birds of the 
East (see notation below). 

An example of great individual 



































variation in song is 

= loud. furnished by Baltimore 
a + — orioles, which go thru 
Gat ey ee ¥ the land flaunting the 

} _ 74 colors of Lord Baltimore 














ANOTHER PROMISING ROBIN 


Meadowlarks are excellent melo- 
dists, especially those of the western 
form (Sturnella neglecta), which 
has a rich voice with certain very 
thrush-like notes and an extremely 
varied repertoire, and is abundantly 
distributed over the large region 
from Omaha to the Pacific Coast. 
The western meadowlark has a very 
penetrating voice: I once heard the 
song of one in western Nebraska 
above the roar and rattle of the rap- 


and filling the treetops 
SONG with an almost infinite 
variety of rollicking 

songs. They display much variation, 

also, in the extent of their musical 

attainments. Often it is impossible 

to write the song of an oriole on the 

staff; again one will be heard that 
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THE MISSISSIPPI MEADOWLARK 


can be readily written down and that 
complies fairly well with the usual 
musical requirements, such as I 
noted near Setauket, Long Island, on 
the 7th of June: 


J=172, 


_— 


WHAT THE ORIOLE SINGS 

















These songs—a few of the many 
gathered during spare moments—in- 
dicate how often bird music is cast 
in the same mold as human music. 
Thrush songs are especially worthy 
of careful investigation, because of 
their advanced character. Those of 
superior olive-backed, hermit, and 
wood thrushes disclose a rhythmical 
arrangement very satisfying to the 
human ear; and from incomplete 
study of the singing of the veery, I 
am inclined to believe that the oboe 


' phrases of this member of the thrush 


family will, in some instances, be 
found on close attention to show a 
similar arrangement. 

But there is no bird song that is 
without its charm to the musician; 
and while, of course, bright even- 
tempered days of spring and sum- 
mer yield the richest musical re- 
turns, in no season or phase of 
weather is a walk unrewarded. 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


GRANTING PENSIONS TO 
MOTHERS 


RADUALLY the state’s in- 
Gi in the welfare of its 

children is coming to be rec- 
ognized in the United States. The 
Federal Government recognized it 
first in the establishment of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and now the bureau 
is helping the states to recognize it 
in Mothers’ Pension or Compensa- 
tion Laws. 

Twenty-one states since 1911, ac- 
cording to the report of Miss Julia 
Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, have taken out insurance on 
their future citizens in the form of 
mothers’ pensions. Missouri was the 
first state to ease the burden, by 
granting an allowance to mothers 
“whose husbands are dead or pris- 
oners, when such mothers are poor 
and have a child or children under 
fourteen years.” Illinois followed and 
then Colorado, but recognizing the 
power of environment they modified 
the Missouri law by granting aid to 
children at home “‘if it is for the wel- 
fare of the child to remain at home.” 
Rapidly the other states fell in line, 
and in only six (Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Kansas, North Dakota 
and Tennessee) did the proposed 
laws fail of passage. 
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MARYLAND 








The Sanford School 


FOR BOYS 
Ridgewold, Redding Ridge ‘ 


Connecticut 








A Real Country School for Boys 
On a three-hundred-acre farm 


Varied out-of-door life as well as athletics. Horseback 
riding, camping, and all manly sports Farm, shops 
and electric power-house used as laboratories. Em- 
phasis on fundamentals. Music and drawing. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges and technical schools. Address 


D. 8. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box A 











CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City. 


A HOME SCHOOL 

Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


A School in the country for sixty boys. 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 
C. BRBNSMADE, Head Master. 








New 
Address JOHN 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Lucia Gale Barber School 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 

Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic train- 
ing for health and artistic development, Music, 
Kine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parlia- 
mentary Law Courses. The . Original Normal 
Training and Practice School of Rhythm. High- 
est endorsement. Social advantages. Catalog. 
(MARY R. GALE DAVIS, @d. M., Principal, 2003 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 








FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation and sur- 
roundings. Genial climate, careful home life, capable 
teachers. Moderate rates. Reopens Oct. 7. 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal 


wey IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida's Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
p i Art, Busi tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin) Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 





23 miles 


from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss SBer- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boye and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 








POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS, 

Sereatys sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 

914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 

oat and latest modern improvements. Send to 
Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 


Massachusetts, Wellesley. 


TENACRE 


A school for twenty-five young girls. Preparat 
to Dana Hali. Terms, $850. °e _ 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS CONANT, 
MISS BIGELOW, ; Principals. NATICK, MASS. 
G THE PHOTOPLAY 


A pew course of twenty lessons in rnd 
taught by Arth ms hanks, Be 








Seven- 
Athletic 















Zind Year U.of C.(Div. M.)Chicago, [I]. bel! Tower 








VERMONT 





VERMONT, Saxtons Ri 


The Vermont Academy for Boys 





An ideal school for wholesome training and thorou ~~ education. 
Special attention to life in the ras Certificate to Colleges. Low- 
er school for younger boys. Terms $500. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON. A.M., D.D.. Principal 
INDIANA 





Notre Dame “World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Pngineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 
and Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a yeas 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250. 00. 


For Catalogue address (specifying department): 








DEPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 
VIRGINIA 
ROANOKE (‘ena veer 


For Men. Courses for Degrees ; alsoCommercial Course. Library 
24,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no i Sas -rooms. 





GOUCHER COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


g@ A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 
known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 

For information address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 














NEW JERSEY 
Newton Academy Newton, N, J. A home 


school; semi-military ; 
miles from N. Y.on D. L. & W. Special attention given younger 
boys and a lacking application. year. — to college 
1,000 ew 
Horses and oustan All sports. Catal: 


PHILIP S. WILSON, AM. Principal, Box G 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 
(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
sary Booklet which contains oration of Secretary 














Bryan. A moderate priced school with highest 
standards. Prepares for aN colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 


nasium, with swimming pool. 


Literary, athletic, 
musical organizations. 


77th year opens September 





23.. Yearly rate, $400 to . Write FRANK 
MAUDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pennington, 
N. J., Box 10. 

NEW YORK 





COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


gh. 
ear 0 ber 24, 1914 
pd dre dag ee to . 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


NEW YORK, Monroe, (formerly at Dobbs Ferry) 
MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 feet elevation in 
upper Ramapo region, in famous Orange County. 9 new buildings. 
Extensive Droperty _ all land and water sports. Unusual record 
in recent for highest Engineering and 
Academic Institutions. 











NEw YORK, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 399. 


Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An en- 
dowed home school for both sexes uf 11 

years and upward. Careful training in health and character. 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. N. State Regent Standards. Secure rooms 
Rates $250 to $300 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., President. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College fur the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: mes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, mmerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 

— Springs, New York. 











Bree Vz small. Catalogue free. Address The Pr 
Salem a. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis and Elkins College 


If time and expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usual 4 year college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
torial system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 
560 young men and boys over 15. Endowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins 











STE RN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


Sixty-first year. A Center of stimula’ ing life for r thoughtful stu- 

dents. De Cc curriculum. 

Music, a Domestic Science. 350 acres in campus, farm and 
‘ool. 


oie ay en 
‘or an ~ literature addres: 
OXFORD, OHIO Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., ‘Litt D., Dean 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








THE YELLOW PERIL AND 
THE WHITE 


N giving the world a fair-minded, 

closely reasoned survey of The 

American Japanese Problem Pro- 
fessor Gulick has performed a serv- 
ice of inestimable value. It is based 
upon the largest collation of facts 
yet available and includes a careful 
study of the biological, social, eco- 
nomic, political and ethical elements 
involved. That a serious problem ex- 
ists no one can doubt who is ac- 
quainted with the course of history, 
the rapid development of race con- 
sciousness in both the Orient and Oc- 
cident during recent years, and the 
present uneasiness of the govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan 
over the California situation. 

Complicated by ignorance and its 
natural children—inappreciation and 
superstition—the question has suf- 
fered thru misrepresentation and 
contempt. Professor Gulick analyzes 
many of the misunderstandings, ex- 
aggerations and unreasoned antipa- 
thies which have contributed to an 
over-sensitive attitude on the part 
of both Americans and Japanese: 
how the superficial has been too often 
taken for the fundamental; suspicion 
and prejudice past for reality and 
calm judgment. Even the virtues of 
the Oriental have by misconstruction 
been turned to his discredit. 

That there is a “yellow peril” Pro- 
fessor Gulick does not deny, but he 
sees just as clearly that the orient 
also has its “white peril.” His long 
residence in Japan has given him a 
view of the other side of the picture 
and an appreciation of the whole that 
is rare. The just causes of concern 
on the part of California and British 
Columbia he acknowledges, but the 
plight of the peoples on the opposite 
side of the Pacific deserves just as 
careful consideration. 

During the past three thousand 
years two great streams of civiliza- 
tion have developed under different 
skies and natural surroundings. One 
has been marching east, the other 
west. They bear on their bosoms the 
most advanced races of mankind. 
By the recent mastery of nature’s 
resources the ancient geographical 
and commercial barriers have been 
broken down, and now these two 
civilizations with their dissimilar 
and discordant elements are meeting 
around the Pacific to fight for su- 
premacy and the leadership of the 
world, or, let us hope, to contribute 


to a richer, fuller civilization that 
shall include humanity. 

When the advance guards of the 
aggressive white races crost the Pa- 
cific the eastern nations tried to turn 
them back by a policy of exclusion, 
but the attempt failed. Then the lead- 
ers determined to learn the white 
man’s educational, industrial and po- 
litical secrets and meet the invader 
with his own weapons. The outcome 
is seen in the Russian-Japanese war 
which heartened the whole East, the 
stirring of new economic and polit- 
ical life in the orient, and the anti- 
Japanese agitation in California over 
the influx of Japanese laborers and 
small merchants. 

The plain truth is that after 
centuries of triumphant advance 
toward the ultimate control and 
exploitation of the world’s resources, 
the white races have received a 
check from the ancient but newly- 
awakened civilizations of China, 
India and Japan. 

Already the leaders of Japanese 
political life have begun serious 
study of the whole matter by the 
sending of eminent publicists to 
California to make careful inves- 
tigations and take counsel with 
their fellow countrymen who live 
under the American flag. This atti- 
tude may well be taken as an object 
lesson. 

A new oriental policy and a re- 
vision of our immigration laws which 
will do away with discrimination 
against the yellow race Professor 
Gulick asserts is our greatest need. 
He ingeniously suggests that the 
number of immigrants from any na- 


‘tion be regulated -according to the 


number of their race or nationality 
who have become naturalized in 
America. But our greatest duty lies 
in ridding our people of the uncalled 
for hostility, suspicion and illusions 
which have led to an agitation unjust 
and humiliating to Japan and dis- 
graceful to the United States. A rea- 
sonable appreciation of Japanese 
character and civilization on our part 
will go a good way in solving this 
not far distant problem. 
The American Japanese Problem, 
by Sidney L. Gulick. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
NEW FADS IN ART AND ETHICS 
Oliver Onions writes in Gray 
Youth of a group of Old Young Peo- 
ple in London, art students for the 
most part, and all of them bitten 
with the acid of cynical estheticism, 
etching upon their minds the out- 








PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the 
Mercersburg Academy °..:::: 
preparatory schools.in America, developing in boys those qualities 
te character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and_business. Send for catalogue, Address 
Box No. 136. m. Mann Irvine, LL.D., 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





eadmaster, 














Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ie 8 











Pennsylvania, Chambersburg, Box H. 


PENN HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory. Modern Language, Music, 


Art and Domestic Science Courses. Certificate 
privileges. All outdoor sports. Rooms with pri- 
vate bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each 
year. Rates, $425. Catalogue and views. Ad 


dress FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 








PittspurGnH, Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De 
rees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Scien Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Cooxipce, Acting President. 











‘*I Have Never Been Sick’’ , 
HERE ARE 15,000,000 / 
sick childrenin America. | 

Are Your. Children Well? \ 
TARVING AMERICA \3 | 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. S= 

Send 10c postage for this book, read Gret chapter, 





and then send $1.50 for book or return it. 
F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


AUTOGRAPHS « ‘sow 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


The Fifth of the Series of 


TWELVE STUDIES IN THE WISDOM 
OF THE SAGES OF THE AGES 


is Now on Sale 














E. C. HOPKINS Hotel Seville 
Cor. 29th St. and Madison Ave. 
Price One Dollar New York City 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management. A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to Warrant Examination. Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 








PICTURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


We can turn your ideas into money. 
We sell stories, poems, moving picture 
scenarios, illustrations and designs on 
commission to magazine and picture 
publishers. Special facilities for dis- 
posing of drawings for commercial 
purposes. Write for list of material 
ae, mentioning class of work you 

oO. 


Writers and Mustrators Exchange 
R. 870, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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regarding hotels everywhere. 
and Broadway, New York, 


inquiries by mail to 


THE INDEPENDENT - - « 


Give me information— 


About 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
the St. Charles Hotel, 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


and 


INFORMATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


New 
Address 








Name 





Address _ 




















© BCYMuUdaA 


mnetpinre cooler than at the 
N Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Sctew 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
lL yr . Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
ne and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in’ Bermuda without transfer. 

MIDSUMMER TRIPS via Halifax, N. 6., 
most delightful cruise of 


To O b 1500 miles. Magnificent 

aw Cc scenery: Gut of Canso, 

ée e Northumberland Strait, 

and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 

‘ver.. S. S. ‘Trinidad’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 

August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 

2ist. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 

Go., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


OVERLOOKIN' 
Hotel Nobscussett, Dennis, 2Y52"99s""¢ 
Delightful bathing. Excellent Table and Service. 
Booklets and road maps. 
" - MacDOUGALL, Manager. 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Directly on Vineyard Sound 











Mrs. FRANCIS P. YEAGER 
HYANNIS, CAPE COD, MASS. 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. The Berkshires 


Send for copy of “Williamstown, the Vil- 
lage Beautiful.” 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee 

















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


-H. P. STIMSON 








Formerly with Hotel Imperial 














THE PITTSBURGH 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
FIRST DOOR ROM THE OCEAN. 
Family hotel; rooms en suite with private bath. 
L. DE A. WILLIAMS. 





CEDARVALE RANCH AND CAMPS, 


In the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. No mosquitoes or gnats. Dry climate. 
Pure water. Bountiful table supplied from the 
ranch products. Close to Yellowstone Park and 
the Big Horn Canyon. Motor boat trips on the 
Big Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Horseback 
riding. Fine trout fishing. Deer, bear and moun- 
tain sheep hunting. A homelike resort for the 
whole family. Terms reasonable. 


CEDARVALE RANCH, Raymond, Wyoming. 








THE INN 


223 SECOND STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


HE INN is pleasantly located, half a block 

south of the Union Station and directly 
opposite St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. The 
quiet home-like surroundings and pleasant ver- 
andas appeal to the tired traveler, while our 
close proximity to all car lines (half a block) 
and only three blocks to the Falls, make it 
an_ideal spot for the tourist visiting the Falls. 
All rooms are Outside Rooms, have Electric 
Light, Steam Heat, and are supplied with Hot 
and Cold Running Water from our own Deep 


Rock Wells. Single, $1.00 per day. Double, 
—- per day. Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and 
2.50. 


F. P. HOTCHKISS, Proprietor. 











lines of new and dangerous moral 
codes. The sub-title, “The Story of 
a Very Modern Courtship, and a 
Very Modern Marriage,” indicates 
the theme, which is handled with 
humor and restraint. The New Mor- 
alists talk too much, but so they do 
in life, and the horrible boredom and 
emptiness of a society in which every 
experience has been analyzed to 
death is not exaggerated because the 
reality is worse than the picture of 
it given by this clever artist of so- 
cial life among English art students. 
“There’s too much paper in their 
lives,” cries the Professor of Paint- 
ing in the McGrath School. “They 
read too much: Myers says this, and 
Galton that, and Tolstoi the other: 
and they make up a sort of world out 
of all that, and think it’s the real 
one, and they live in it and never get 
out of it. Paper, paper, paper—lI’ve 
had twenty-three years of it.” There 
is sordid tragedy in the gradual de- 
terioration of a promising girl- 
artist under these perverse theories. 
Ardent and attractive at first with 
a real talent for painting, she grows 
selfish, bored and decadent. Her 
friend, in a humbler walk of art, 
that of a designer of fashions, de- 
velops in a more cheerful way into 
an unconventionally conventional 
happy wife and mother, and the two. 
types of woman with their respec-— 
tive coteries, give Mr. Onions’ sat- 
irical and humorous talent full play. 
The conversations at “The Witan” 
are especially amusing—the super- 
ficial patter of any “Cause” or 
“Movement” speedily grows into 
cant, and the cant of Protest is no 
fresher than any other variety of 
patent parrotry. 
Gray Youth, by Oliver Onions. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEXICO 
No pamphlet could be more timely 
than The War with Mexico, 1846- 
1848, the first of the Bibliographical 
Bulletins to be issued from Washing- 
ton for the use of army and navy of- 
ficers. Under appropriate headings are 
grouped the works bearing on the dif- 
ferent phases of that war, together 
with specimen campaigns and battles, 
personal narratives and regimental his- 
tories. More important, however, are 
the divisions bearing on modern Mex- 
ico, its natural resources, economic con- 
ditions, its railroads, roads and trails. 
As a source-book it is indispensable to 
students of the Mexican problem. 
Washington Barracks. 50 cents. 


MORE FOLK OF THE FIVE TOWNS 

The Five Towns are still full of in- 
teresting people, and Arnold Bennett, 
apparently, might spend several life- 
times in writing stories about them. 
The newest of these is The Price of 
Love. The characters are not attractive, 
but they live; the hero is a shabby one, 
selfish and dishonest; it remains a mys- 
tery why the honest and beautiful 
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Rachel should love him; but love him 
she does, with a devotion at first blind 
to his faults, but growing clear-sighted, 
yet unfaltering, to the end. Mr. Ben- 
nett manages to make thoroly convinc- 
ing the sort of well-mannered scamp a 
nice girl is able to love, and the self- 
excusing, volatile nature is not without 
charm even to the reader, who is most 
certainly not in love with him. 
Harper’s. $1.35. 
NEW EVERYMAN ADDITIONS 
Few works now being carried on in 
literature have the importance to the 
general reader that marks the publica- 
tion of the successive volumes of the 
Everyman’s Library series. In the selec- 
tion of titles for republication from the 
vast accumulations of the past, no 
task could be more difficult, or better 
done, and those announced for the sum- 
mer depart in no way from the stand- 
ards of the past. Particularly happy is 
the choice of Pioneer Work for Women, 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and the au- 
tobiography of Colley Cibber in the 
Biography: Series and Miss Edwards’ 
Anthology of English Prose. The life 
of Dr. Blackwell, first published more 
than twenty years ago, has new inter- 
est thru her struggle as one of the band 
of women who first sought entry into 
the professions, then almost hermetic- 
ally sealed against them. Other volumes 
include Froude’s Life of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, and 
Essays in the Study of Folk Song. 
Dutton. 35 cents each. 


CHRIST’S TEACHINGS TO A SOCIALIST 
Mr. Bouck White is fully as spec- 
tacular in his writings as in his at- 
tempts to discuss industrial issues with 
his fellow clergymen which resulted in 
his being sent to jail. His exposition of 
selected parables and incidents in the 
life of Jesus is given the arresting title, 
The Carpenter and the Rich Man. “The 
Immorality of Being Rich” is the funda- 
mental postulate of the book and, he 
assumes, of Jesus’ teaching. This nat- 
urally leads to a consideration of “The 
Imbecility of Being a Millionaire.” It 
suggests an answer to the question, 
“Why did Jesus commend confisca- 
tion?” When one overlooks his social- 
istic phraseology and gets the man at 
his best, unhampered by attempts at 
impossible exegesis, he finds his mes- 
sage full of vigor and moral passion 
directed toward lofty ends. Such chap- 
ters as these on “The Middle Class,” 
“Fellowship” and “The Grandeur of 
Man” are burning utterances of social 
protest and ethical inspiration. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

Natural science may be said to have 
declared its independence as a distinct 
form of thought, for it now has a quar- 
terly, Isis, devoted solely to the history, 
organization and philosophy of science. 
It is edited by George Sarton with the 
assistance of a large board of distin- 
guished men of science of Europe and 
America. Besides a review of all the 
current literature of the field it con- 
tains original studies in French, Ger- 
man and English. 

Published at Wondelgern-lez-Gand, Belgium. 





Way One is by paying too much for a 
tire. Sixteen makes now sell at more than 
Goodyear prices—some at one-third more. 

Yet Goodyears lead in Tiredom. They 
offer costly aan found in no other tire. 
Their under-price is due to matchless output. 
And that is ie to matchless popularity. 

Way Two is by buying tires that rim- 
cut. In such tires, this one trouble ruins one 
in three. No-Rim-Cut tires can’t rim-cut. 
That we guarantee. 

Way Three is through blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. Our “On-Air” cure 





Five Ways in Which Some Men Get It 


this risk 60 per cent. No other maker 
does this. 

Way Five is through wasteful anti-skids. 
The All-Weather tread—used on Good 
years alone—is tough and double-thick. It is 
flat and smooth, like a plain tread. It doesn’t 
center the strains on small parts of the fabric. 


Mark the Reasons 


You know that Goodyears outsell any 
other tire. You know that men are flocking 
to them, for you see them everywhere. 

Mark the five great reasons. Look back 
at your tire troubles and 





prevents this, but the pro- 
cess is expensive. So No. 
Rim-Cut tires are the only 
tires which get it. 

Way Four is through 
loose treads. In No-Rim- 
Cut tires, through a pat- 
ent method we alee 


(;00D 


t . 
No-Rim-Cut Tires hey hold top place. Any 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


think what these things 
save. 


YEAR Then in fairness, try the 


AKRON, OHIO Goodyears. Learn why 


dealer will supply you if 
you ask for Goodyears. 








Toronto, Canada 





Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
(1656) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 




















‘COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock - Vermont 


Golf, driving, fine roads, tennis, fishing: 
open fires, rooms en suite. Private baths. 
Garage. Open June ro. 








AGENCIES 





Co-Operative Schools Agency, 1. 41 Park Row, n. ¥. 
Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Call or write, 
Information, consultation, catalogues free. Tel. 3963 Cortlandt. 





THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of Bofron 120 Bortfton fr. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel. 





shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 

rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 

All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 
at one-third less price. 

Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line, 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes. 

Subway Station at door—S6th Street Station. 

Elevated Station two blocks away—86th Street 


Station. 
ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., NY. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 79,Fifth Ave. 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
250-page ree. address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


> KEWANEE © 


» 





Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disnosal Plants —Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants — Gasoline Engines Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 
KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


New York City Kewanee tis Chicago 


GOING AWAY? 


If you desire your address changed on our 
mailing lists, please let us know, if possible, two 
weeks or more in advance. Kindly give us your 
old as well as the new address, when writing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
at City of New York, in the State ~d New York, 

at the close of business June 30, 1914 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discountsS..........seeee. $6,290,386.88 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 84.42 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.... 495,000.00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 1,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 104,820.00 
To secure postal savingS.......++++. 76,930.00 
State and municipal bonds.......... 1,142,670.90 
Short term bonds.........-sseeeeees 381,675.32 
Other bonds, securities, ete........ 102,978.62 
Due from national banks (not re- 

GOEVE ABOMIS).. co rcccccccccecccoses 506,894.54 


Due from State and private banks 


and bankers, trust companies and 

savings banks.........ccccccccccs 67, 146.63 
Checks and other cash items........ 28, 82 
Exchanges for clearing house....... 560, 347. 21 


Notes of other national banks...... 32,615.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
et SE cxcnsnsbebenewarewueede 3,849.28 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BROS vcccccccccccccccccvesceccee 2,042,371.02 
Legal tender noteS........-+s++++5 251,450.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation)..........- 000.00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer.......... 16,000.00 
Accrued interest receivable......... 9,999.75 
Botal cccvcccesecesesecoceoesses $12, 139,274.39 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid iM........seeeeees $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund.........ccccsescccveses 600,000.00 


Undivided profits, 


CHGS Me redcccecessessicosucese 161,816.00 
National bank notes outstanding.... 472,290.00 
Due to other national banks......... 262,365.76 
Due to State and private banks and 

DEN on ued wennttie mh aoe 607,534.53 
Due to trust companies and savings 

BOMRD cccccccccccccccesoccccesoees 920,411.00 
Dividends unpaid..........secseesees ),099.00 


Individwal deposits subject to check 5,683,844.89 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 17,900.00 


Gast GROG cc cc cectcceczecccesee 96,340.84 
Cashier's checks outstanding........ 117,058.30 
United States deposits.............+. 97,463.14 
Postal savings deposits...........++. 63,488.73 
Reserved fOr taxeS.......esceceeces 8,662.11 


Dates cecccvccscvesscccesccessss $12,139,274.39 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, E. Vv. G AMBIER, Cashier of the above-named 
L. ink, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day 
of July, 1914. JOHN P. LAIRD, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


K. C. ATWOOD, 
J. W. BARLE, 
LORENZO BENEDICT, 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 
, Statement of condition June 30, 1914, 


i Directors. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........sseeees 
We We Bocccceccnceesouccesesces 
CeROe PUN cc ccccsesescoecesse 
Banking house and fixtures.... 
GeROP FORE CSNNSS. .cccccccescese 





Due from banks 


eee eee eee eee eee ees 


Cash and PeServe.....cscscccesesees 513, 425.80 

$2,585,421.68 

LIABILITIES 

Cries ee $250,000.00 
Surplus and profits......ccccccsccecs 65,247.56 
QHCUIACEED ccccccoccccsccceccceoces 49,700.00 
DOPOD. ccccccccccvccscvcecesescess 2,220,474.12 

$2,585,421.68 


OFF 
VINCENT LOESER, President. 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President. 
GEO. BE. HOYER, Cashier. 
H. V. E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


June 30, 1914. 








RESOURCBS. 
Loans and discounts............ses: $2,750,589.07 
SD sconcnoneceséénnscoscesanens 1,172,979.41 
Banking house and safe deposit 
WO: Bab 00468 CREACRA Cae COOEESCSeeS 158,500.00 
Cash and due from banks............ 1,241,036.09 
$5,323, 104.57 
LIABILITIES 
GE. ccccsecesinndenescacudmewesin Ly roy 4 
DD -ccceeabevdeorseebaans 
Undivided profits toy 13. 17 
PM Kecnnucsé dhnddeahenadmae nn 300,000.00 
Reserved for taxes 4,538.06 
PED De euenbeenda<anesetessceanes 4,043,853.34 
$5,323, 104.57 

















THE MARKET 
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GREAT CROPS 


The Government’s crop reports at- 
tract and deserve much attention, be- 
cause they continue to show great 
yields, and also because it is expected 
that the agricultural abundance will 
put an end to the prevailing dulness 
and hesitation in business. In the July 
report we have a statement even more 
remarkable than that of the preceding 
month. The June report pointed to a 
wheat crop of 900,000,000 bushels, but 
now the Government says that 930,- 
000,000 will be harvested. There have 
been gains for both winter and spring 
wheat, and the winter crop, now safe, 
is 655,000,000 bushels. A wheat crop of 
930,000,000 bushels is the largest ever 
grown in any country. Last year’s crop 
of 763,380,000 broke the record for the 
United States, but we are now to have 
a@ crop surpassing it by 167,000,000. 

In this report the corn crop, whose 
value is about three times the value 
of the wheat, is estimated for the first 
time. A yield of 2,868,000,000 bushels is 
indicated, against 2,446,988,000 har- 
vested last year, and a five years’ aver- 
age of 2,450,000,000. There is, there- 
fore, to be a great crop of corn. The 
conditions promise a yield of 1,201,- 
000,000 bushels of oats. Last year’s 
crop was 1,121,768,000. Other crops, 
those of tobacco and rice excepted, will 
exceed those of 1913. Barley rises from 
178,000,000 bushels to 211,000,000; 
potatoes from 332,000,000 to 356,000,- 
000, and rye, with 46,000,000, will make 
a new high record. At current prices, 
the four crops of wheat, corn, oats and 
barley (for the first time exceeding 
5,000,000,000 bushels) are worth about 
$200,000,000 more than the similar 
crops in 1913. 

It is estimated that about 250,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat will be exported, 
because it will not be needed at home. 
Already 50,000,000 bushels have been 
engaged for shipment. Foreign wheat 
supplies are lower than they have been 
for four years. The crop in France is 
deficient, and 60,000,000 bushels may 
be needed there. 

The stimulating influence of the 
crops upon business begins to be felt. 
Railroads, foreseeing a very large grain 
tonnage, are buying cars, and the num- 
ber of idle cars is rapidly decreasing. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCOME 
TAX 


The income tax collected from indi- 
viduals amounted to $28,306,336. Resi- 
dents of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania paid more than half of 
it, or $16,420,757, which was nearly 
fifty-eight per cent of the total. Pay- 
ments made by residents of the state 
of New York (which has about ten per 
cent of the country’s population) were 





Joseph Huber, Pres.; John W. Weber, Vice-Pres.: : 
Wm. 8S. Irish,  Vice- Pres. and Cashier; 
Ansel P. Verity, Asst. Cashier. 


$12,523,247, or forty-four per cent of 
the entire sum, and in one internal 


revenue district of New York City the 
Government collected $7,950,070, or 
twenty-eight per cent. 

Twelve southern states paid only 
$993,511, or three and a half per cent 
of the tax. In only five of these twelve 
states the tax exceeded $100,000. In 
South Carolina $25,816 was collected; 
in North Carolina $46,555, and Ala- 
bama and Mississippi (the report 
places them in one and the same rev- 
enue district) were represented by 
$102,586. The contribution of Tennessee 
(one of whose representatives was the 
author of the tax bill) was $98,277. 
Montana, Utah and Idaho, taken to- 
gether, yielded $80,357, Oregon $90,082, 
Oklahoma $93,082, and Nebraska $76,- 
857. 


STATE BANKING IN ILLINOIS 


Official investigation and inquiries 
made by the press in Chicago con- 
cerning the eight Lorimer banks which 
were recently closed have brought to 
light facts which are discreditable to 
the state authorities and a federal 
court. They are not wholly favorable to 
a man who was recently a senator from 
Kentucky. It will be recalled that these 
banks sought the savings of the poor; 
loaned the money so obtained to Lori- 
mer and Munday, the controlling own- 
ers, for various enterprises, and were 
favored with a deposit of more than 
$1,000,000 of Chicago city funds. They 
held this deposit when they were closed 
for insolvency. 

It now appears that the banks were 
in a dangerous condition six months 
ago; that their condition was hopeless 
in April last, and known to be hopeless 
by a State Bank Examiner, who recom- 
mended that they be closed; and that 
their insolvency was admitted then by 
Lorimer and Munday. But they were 
permitted to go on, and thus some time 
was given for a reduction of such as- 
sets as were held by the institutions, a 
reduction not wholly to the disadvan- 
tage of those in control. It also appears 
that the state banks of Illinois are sub- 
ject to the authority and supervision of 
the State Auditor of Accounts, whose 
name is Brady, and that Lorimer (ac- 
cording to testimony taken in a suit at 
law) had contributed $3000 to his cam- 
paign fund. An examiner made an un- 
favorable report some months ago con- 
cerning the La Salle Street Trust and 
Savings Bank, the head of the chain of 
banks. That report cannot now be 
found. The examiner who submitted it 
is now the secretary of the La Salle 
Street Trust and Savings Bank. It is 
also interesting to observe that a man 
who was recently chief clerk of the 
State Auditor is now vice-president of 
the same bank. 

Among the loans were two or three, 
amounting to about $47,000, granted to 
Thomas H. Paynter, then.a senator of 
the United States from Kentucky, and 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
JHE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business June 30, 1914: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... $26,512,579.49 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 5.73 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, ete. (other than 
SE. cvcsvacesncesececasseccuns 367,001:00 
Banking-house, furniture, and fix- 
CUE -shcccccencacccccevesssavesee 700,000.00 
Due from national banks (not reserve 
QBOMS)  . nv cccccccccccccsccccccece 1,425,336.39 
Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies, and 
savings DN Le cos vki as ceess 229,698.82 
Checks and other cash items....... 190,894.36 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... 1,282,526.65 
Notes of other national banks...... 821.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 
OU GORE. oo 6.06600604505.0000860008 4,000.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BpOhe cccccccccccvcccecscoccccoece 3,831,350.00 
Legal tender notes.......-.++.++04+ 2,045,339.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 140,000.00 
Total wccccccccccccepicees + ee+ + $36,783,052.44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............. ..+ $1,500,000.00 
Burplas FUNG... .cccccccccccccccccces 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CEES PO ccccvccccceccsccevecces 1,676,014.42 
ee Sg rere ° 52,860.01 
National banknotes outstanding..... 50,000.00 
State banknotes outstanding........ 5,678.00 
Due to other national banks........ 8,770,118.28 
Due to State and private banks and 
CED cncsndcacccqseesasiesssees 1,608,110.13 
Due to trust companies and savings 
EERE: (EE 3,416,783.86 
* Dividends unpaid............eeeeees 183,961.00 


Individual deposits subject to check 12,515, rey 62 
59 





Demand certificates of deposit 91,000.00 
COPEEEOS GROG. ccccccacceseue 372,112.83 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 39,622.29 
United States deposits....... ° 1,000.00 

EE cc deesscetvenvsces eeosoege "$36, 78 783,052.44 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day 
of July, 1914. HAS. E. MceCARTHY, 

Notary Public, No. 2659. 

Correct—Attest: 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
WM. A. JAMISON, 


Directors. 
JAS. W. LANE 





The Market and Fulton 
National Bank 


June 30, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments..... ceckneein $9,397,807.24 
3 ¥ SS eenee Sp 1,051,290.89 
Cash and reserve.....ccccccccce see 8,496,194.16 
U. S. and other bonds.............. 494,009.38 
$14,439,301.67 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock....... sabeeeesegeesees $1,000,000.00 
Surplus yf | Seereseyeseem +. 1,962,090.63 
TE Seticnndensacs erevcescee 59,600.00 
DOPOMES cccvccccccccecccccesccecccs. SE,080,0RLOE 


$14,439,301.67 


ALEXANDER GILBERT, President. 
ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. CARR, Cashier, 

WILLIAM M. ROSENDALE, Asst. Cashier. 





0 0 rue MORTGAGES ON 
TO SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE 
0 0 Absolutely safe. Let me show 
you. Ask for list. 
Ss. J. PETR 


E 
Court House. Russellville, Ala 











GCG wiesleninens 7-0 


ductive farms in the State of 











Mcntana, conceded to be the 
premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the Pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 

The Banking Corporation of Montana 


Paid i 
P. 0. Box a n Capital, $500.000. 





a member of the committee which was 
considering the charges against Sena- 
tor William Lorimer. The loans were 
reduced, but on July 1, 1912, and two 
weeks later, when. Lorimer was exclud- 
ed from the Senate, they amounted to 
$29,150. Mr. Paynter voted to keep Lor- 
imer in his seat. The debt at present is 
but a few thousand dollars. 

The leader of the chain of banks was 
designated by a federal judge to be a 
depository for trust funds in bank- 
ruptcy cases, the bond required being 
$50,000. It is asserted by the Chicago 
press that more than $200,000 of such 
trust funds was on deposit when the 
bank was closed. 

It is evident that these banks had po- 
litical support. It is also evident that 
there is need of some changes in the 
Government at the capital of Illinois. 
There is now a demand in Chicago that 
bank supervision be divorced from poli- 
tics, and it is suggested that a com- 
mission be appointed to select a Super- 
intendent of Banking. It is quite clear 
that supervision should not continue to 
be made in the office of the state’s Au- 
ditor of Accounts. 


THE PRICE OF MEAT 


Imports of meat have been growing 
in the last few months, but they do not 
reduce retail prices. Since January 1 
there have been shipped to this country 
from Argentina 464,000 quarters of 
beef and 144,000 quarters of mutton 
or lamb, but they have not affected 
prices in the market. And now these 
prices, the Chicago packers say, are 
about to rise sharply. An increase of 
from two to four cents a pound at 
retail is predicted. This increase will 
not be due to trust manipulation. We 
are not producing meat enough for our 
population, and the small additions 
from abroad have very little weight, so 
far as our great domestic market is 
concerned. Government officers at 
Washington say that this year’s abun- 
dant crops will not, in all probability, 
cause any perceptible reduction of 
prices. 

Those who are asserting in political 
speeches that our farmers’ interests 
were sacrificed by the tariff revision, 
and that the farmers are suffering on 
account of that revision, should look at 
the facts. They should also promote the 
appointment of an international com- 
mission to inquire as to the causes of 
the increase of the cost of living. 








In the first ten months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1,038,956 immigrants 
arrived at ports of the United States, 
and it is expected that the number for 
the entire year will make a new high 
retord. 


According to the estimate of Mr. 
Seamon, prepared for a representative 
of the State Department, the amount 
of British capital invested in Mexico is 
$321,302,800. The London Statist says, 
however, that it is £99,019,000, or near- 
ly $500,000,000. 


The following dividend is announced: 
J. G. White & Co., Inc., preferred, quarterly, 








Helena, Montana 











THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business June 30, 1914. 


RESOURCBS. 

Loans and discounts............ «++ -$44,550,433.06 
- S. bonds to secure circulation.... 4,223,000.00 

U. S. Bonds to secure U. S. deposits 150,000.00 

U. S. Bonds to secure postal savings x 

U. S. Bonds sold waiee’ agreement to 


SED. 6e6asececcetase 910,000.00 










Premiums on U. 8S, Bonds.......... 249,535.00 
Bonds, securities, ete. Sotho one 

stocks) .. 1,785,622.18 
Stocks ....... oe 487,939.00 
Banking house ++ 2,175,000.00 
Other real estate owned............ 425,592.84 
Due from national banks (not reserve 

RROD cc cteccccescoecscessvesave - 8,938,450.93 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies and 

ee eae 1,186,931.70 
Checks and other cash items........ 204,639.11 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 15,030, 7638.57 
Notes of other national banks........ 90,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 

GE GO .nn cc's tcncssesscseqescss 2,177.92 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

BROCE ccccccccccccccccecccceceece 11,983,067.10 

Legal-tender notes.........0.+0005 1,820,000.00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation).......... 
Customers’ liability under letters of 


211,150.00 


SE. ti 6-0 bi0-3.0.00-0:0:64060c0 0 SEES 193,694.59 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer........... 112,000.00 
DEE kbésecdeetsadsasceienndede $90, 179,997.00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............... $5,000,000.00 
DD GING, co ncvccescececccencones 3,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
WROD is 00 60.60.6036 w04060069.08 1,693,409.08 
Reserved for taxes (balance to credit) 66,299.37 


National bank notes outstanding.... 3,996,400.00 
Due to other national banks........ 16,322,904.80 
Due to State and private banks and 

ONT ee 5,284,053.39 
Due to trust companies and savings 

DO sastedeweseenseneseeseseens 9,347,320.00 
Dividends unpalid...........ceeeeeeee 6,770.50 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 38,999,042.98 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 122,672.17 
Time certificates of deposit payable 






NG Oe v0 60400 6eseunsakes 28,450.00 
Time certificates of deposit payable 

after.30 days or after notice of 30 

days or longer........... ° 600,000.00 
Accepted checks............ 33 





Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 


United States deposits........ cae 148.514. 89 
Postak savings deposits.............. 438,489.58 
U. S. Bonds sold under agreement to 
TEPUPChaSe ...ccccccccccccsessces 910,000.00 
Letters of credit... cccccccccccovcce 193,694.59 
Bete ccvcccccccsccccescocncesece $90, 179,997.00 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day 
of July, 1914 

ROY MURCHIE, Notary Public, 
Kings County, 59. 
Certificate filed in New York County, 83. 
Certificate filed in Bronx County, 16. 
Correct —Attest: 


P. A. S. FRANKLIN, 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Directors. 
LEWIS L. CLARKE, 





ACTIVE ACCOUNTS OF FIRMS, INDIVIDUALS, 
CORPORATIONS, BANKS AND BANKERS 
INVITED. 


VACATION 


This is the best time of the year to get 
acquainted with The Independent. It keeps 
one abreast of the times, and it is easy and 
agreeable to read, It is an aid to the proper 
enjoyment of the vacation season. The 
coupon offer below is for a trial subscrip- 
tion, and it gives the new reader time to get 
acquainted, The regular price is $3.00 a 
year. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


I accept your Vacation Offer and enclose 
One Dollar for which please send The In- 
dependent for the rest of the year 1914 to 
Name .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceees 


BAAreRB cccccccccccccccccccccccccoccesoce 





1% per cent, payable August 1. 
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A Bridge Between Hope 
and Accomplished Results 


Cy* new policy which 
provides for monthly 


payments to dependents in 
eventof death of the insured. 


It is ideal protection. Its 
rates are low, but its bene- 
fits are many. 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

Oe Ge GIES Ge ccecessoccs $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

282, 298,429.80 

Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 

Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 

Of which there have been re- 
deemed 

Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent time 

Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted to 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. - 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Vice-Pres. 

3. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


89,740,400.00 
2,497,340.00 
7,243,060.00 
22,585,640. 25 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
—e or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man “ 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 


The Annuity Department, METRO- 


POLITAN LIFE URANCE COMPANY 
New York, will give advice as to the freturn 
at any age, male or female. 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


The conflagration at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, illustrates the weakness of 
the mutual principle when applied in 
practise to the hazards of fire. They 
defy analysis; their operations are ir- 
regular, erratic, inconstant. Here was 
a mill building; constructed under the 
most rigid specifications; of fireproof 
material; equipped within and without 
for preventing and fighting fire. But 
it is in ashes, and the mutual compa- 
nies protecting it are severely crippled. 
The reports of twenty-three, at hand, 
show an aggregate loss of $3,567,147. 
Mutual policyholders want dividends 
that should remain in their companies’ 
surplus fund. There is the main weak- 
ness. Surplus is the only salvation 
against conflagrations. 


COMPENSATION RATES TOO HIGH 


After working for months collating 
the actual experience of several states 
in which workmen’s compensation laws 
have been in operation, the actuarial 
force of the New York Insurance De- 
partment announced about June 15 
that the rates under the New York 
law, which was to become effective on 
July 1, would be equal to 324 per cent 
of the “pure premium” charged in 
Massachusetts. This included loading 
for expenses and a margin for contin- 
gent experierice undeveloped under the 
Massachusetts law. The explanation 
for a so much higher rate in New York 
than in Massachusetts comes from the 
greater number and amount of benefits 
provided under the New York law. 

It now develops that the actuaries 
have made a mistake in their calcula- 
tions, and that the rates as fixed are 
from fifteen per cent to twenty-three 
per cent too high. This will cause no 
trouble, for the overplus, when exactly 
determined, will be refunded by in- 
surers. 

In addition to the State Fund, there 
are, as insurers, transacting this class 
of business, fifty-two stock companies 
and fifteen mutuals. 


A GENEROUS PROVISION 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has completed arrangements 
thru which such of its home office em- 
ployees not over sixty years old and re- 
ceiving less than $2500 a year, as “are 
not covered by the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, will be entitled to a weekly 
income for disabilities due to sickness 
or accident and life insurance. to an 
amount equal to one year’s salary in 
event of death, at a nominal monthly 
premium. The employees will pay one- 
half the regular rates for the disability 
benefits and nothing at all for the death 
benefits. 

An example of the practical working 


of the scheme is furnished in the com- 
pany’s announcement, using the case of 
a clerk receiving $15 a week as an 
illustration: The amount of life insur- 
ance would be $780 (in case of death, 
payable to the beneficiary in twelve 
monthly instalments of $65); the dis- 
ability benefit would be $10 a week, 
payable for 26 weeks; $5 a week, pay- 
able for the succeeding 234 weeks; then 
$2.50 a week up to age 65. The entire 
cost to the employee (ages 16 to 30) 
for this protection will be 35 cents a 
month. 

The management of the company as- 
sert that so far as they are aware, this 
is the most liberal proposition of its 
kind ever offered by any corporation to 
its employees. In view of the fact that 
under the compensation law the com- 
pany is not called upon to do anything 
at all in this line for such of its em- 
ployees as are not engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations, we should say that the 
provision thus made is a generous one. 


THE SALEM CONFLAGRATION 


There need be no apprehension re- 
specting the effect which the Salem 
conflagration of June 25 will have on 
the surpluses of the fire insurance com- 
panies involved in that loss. A prelim- 
inary survey of the matter with that 
object in view has been made and upon 
the figures reported by upward of 150 
companies, we estimate that the ap- 
proximate net loss will not reach an 
average of $50,000 per company. 

One stock company with a net sur- 
plus exceeding $4,000,000 is the sever- 
est loser, with about $400,000. Seven 
stock companies writing a direct busi- 
ness (in contradistinction to those 
writing re-insurance only), appear to 
have from $100,000 to $200,000 each, 
the aggregate apparent loss of that 
group being $1,015,000; against which 
they hold a net surplus amounting to 
$31,922,000. Of ten stock companies 
classed as small in point of resources, 
selected at random, we find a probable 
loss of $303,000 and net surplus of 
$5,810,000. The mutual companies in- 
volved in the fire seem to have heavier 
losses in proportion to their net cash 
surpluses and are seriously affected. 
The figures of ten, available at this 
time, show a combined loss of $430,600 
and a combined surplus of $2,738,897. 
But the reader will observe, as we have 
noted, that the mutuals are not as well 
prepared with surplus funds—as it is 
surplus that counts in conflagration 
losses—as are the stock companies. 

As nearly as we can estimate from 
the incomplete figures at hand when 
this is written, the insurance loss will 
aggregate close to $10,000,000; of 
which about $7,000,000 will fall on the 
stock companies and about $3,000,000 
on the mutuals. One of the latter, the 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 30th day of June, 


1914: 
RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz: 
Public securities (book value, 
$1,000), market value.......... $1,000.00 
Private securities (book value, 
3,069,023.28), market value.... 3,072,228.00 
Real estate owned.........-.-.++++. 900,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by bond 
and mortgage, deed or other real 


estate commateral.....ccccccccccces 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by other 

CEG cc cccicvesceneccoevcecses 10, 263,345.29 
Loans, discounts, and bills purchased 

not secured by collateral.......... 10, 659,000.04 
QOOGMIATS cccccceccccesccesescesses 1,326.95 
Due from trust companies, banks and 

DAMMCTS co cccccccccccccccccccccece 1,220,274.50 
Specie ..cccccccccccsececcecscsscccecs 4,464,969.61 
United States legal tender notes and 

notes of national banks.........-- 1,734,199.00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks 
for next day’s clear- 
a ees eae $8,204,847.4 
Other cash items..... 136,776.67 
————_ 8, 3.41, 624.11 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books 
at close of business on above 


GARD cccccccccocccecccccccereese 77,954.73 
a ee $40,740,922.23 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock......cccccecrceccsceves $1,500,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund.......... $6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits...... 186,596.77 


———_———_ 6, 186 596.77 
Surplus on book values, $6,185,- 

955.09. 

Deposits: 

Due New York State 


savings banks....... $3,715,932.86 
Deposits subject to 
CROCK .ncccceccdsoncs 14,738,340.24 


Due trust companies, 
banks and bankers... 9,103,285.96 
Demand certificates of 


ME ps nccaneecus 611.52 
Cashier’s checks out- 
standing ........... 57,423.76 
Certified checks....... 5, 200,976.53 
Unpaid dividends...... 210,962.00 
Total deposits.............+.+.. 33,027,532.87 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
(Reserve for taxes..... $24,229.55 


Accrued interest not 

entered on books at 

close of business on 
above date.......... 2,565.04 
———_——- - 26,792.59 


NE canvcdenecswkedcenssenciace $40,740,922.23 








THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York tesues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The babit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a suflicient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trast Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1914, at the office 
of the Treasurer in New York will be 
paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





Salem Mutual with less than $50,000 
surplus, has a probable loss of $100,000 
and, if this estimate is realized, will be 
compelled to assess its policyholders an 
additional full “year’s premium to 
meet it. 

From an economic viewpoint, the 
loss is a serious one, graphically illus- 
trating as it does the ease and facility 
with which unfavorable circumstances 
combine in our cities to wipe out of 
existence, in the space of a summer’s 
day, millions of dollars of value. The 
destroyed section of Salem was ripe for 
destruction; the buildings were old and 
unresisting; the city’s water supply 
was inadequate; its fire-fighting facili- 
ties defective. All these synchronized 
with a fire starting in a dangerous 
place stimulated by a northwest wind 
of unusual velocity in midsummer. The 
stock fire insurance companies were not 
unprepared, for the reports of the in- 
spectors of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have for some time in- 
dicated trouble at Salem at any time. 








The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
recently declared that the reduction of 
fire insurance rates ordered in 1909 
and 1910 by Insurance Superintendent 
Barnes is both excessive and illegal. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers after an inspection of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, by its engineers, pro- 
nounces the physical situation unsatis- 
factory and the conflagration hazard 
high. 

The Midland Casualty Company of 
Chicago has decreased its capital stock 
$50,000 as a means of increasing its 
surplus. On December 31 last that com- 
pany had $6,869 net surplus. The capi- 
tal is now $200,000. 


The State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Rome, Georgia, assets, $3,- 
686,149; surplus, $325,843 (December 
31, 1913), has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver and there is probability 
that its business will be reinsured. 


It is significant that when the Na- 
tional Travelers’ Benefit Association of 
Des Moines reorganized the other day 
with a capital of $200,000, it did not 
retain the name it had been operating 
under, but dropt the word National, 
calling itself Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, the exact legal title of the big 
Hartford institution which was found- 
ed by James G. Batterson in 1864. The 
Iowa authorities should not permit this 
sort of thing. 


In the two-year period from Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, to December 31, 1913, 
there was a total decrease of members 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty- 
four in the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica of 297,901, and an increase of those 
between fifty-five and eighty of 22,600. 
During the same period those between 
eighteen and forty-nine paid into the 
order $2,432,495 more than the death 
losses for those ages cost, while the 
members between fifty and eighty paid 
in $2,100,000 less than their death 
losses. The younger members are get- 
ting out because they are carrying the 
risks of their elder brethren. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION Of THE 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 30th day of June, 
1914: 
RESOURCBS. 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value 


$1,399,250), market value...... $1,420,000.00 
Private securities (book value, 
$10,097,395), market value...... 10, 149,635.00 


Real estate, banking house, and 


other real estate owned.......... 1,150,000.00 
ares 3,450, 125.00 
Loans and discounts secured by other 

SE ccctiedibtesancanenewess 43,714,370.35 
Loans, discounts, and bills purchased 

not secured by collateral......... 10, 184,314.03 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

Ce TS co ccccosssccenesecess 6,348,333.51 
Specie (gold certificates)........... 5,000,000.00 


Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered.......... 412,079.90 


| SEE ee ero $81,828,857.79 


I ie ng a caccnwaatesevens $2,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund......... $12,000,000.00 
Undivided profits..... 2,151,944.23 
—_——_—_—_—-— 14,151,944.23 
Surplus on book values. $2,078,954.23 
Deposits: 
Preferred as follows: 
Due New York State 
savings banks.... 5,093,015.96 
Other deposits due 
as exechtor, ad- 
ministrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, 
trustee, © commit- 
tee, or deposit- 
baaueiwione 4,047,100.31 


cured by a pledge 
of assets (Pos- 
tal Savings Trus- 
GEE: (dccoksaess 611,418.92 
Not preferred, as fol- 
lows: 


* eee 28, 467,040.89 
Due trust com- 

panies, banks and 

bankers ......... 2,809,191.28 
Time deposits, cer- 

tificates, and other 

deposits, the pay- 

ment of which 

cannot legally be 

required within 


thirty days...... 12,481,419.30 
Other certificates of 
deposit. .......... 11,308,068 .07 
Extend total deposits........... 64,817,254.73 


Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, 
expenses, ete...... $158,000.00 
Accrued interest en- 
tered on. books at 
close of business on 


ee 637,369.30 
Estimated unearned 
eee 64,289.53 
—— ---—-— 859,658.83 
Total o.cccccccccvccccccccceseces $81,828,857.79 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the elose of 
business on Tuesday, June 30, 1914. 
G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (forty-fifth quar- 
ter) of one and one-half per cent. has been de- 
clared on the preferred stock of this company, 
payable August 1, 1914, to stockholders of record 
July 22, 1914. 

H. S. COLLETTE, Secretary. 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 








Change of Address 


We will gladly change the mailing ad- 
dress of our subscribers as often as re- 
quested, but it is necessary for you to give 
the old address as well as the new. The 
request for a change should, if possible, 
be received by us two weeks before it is 
to take effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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Columb Tyres Import Company 


(Incorporated) 


1891 Broadway, New York 














THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 
‘ . 
DIRECTORS: Mi: Marion F.'E: Cooke, A.B.” Wellesley 
School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 
No girl is really educated who cannot perform with some degree of skill 
the simple daily household duties. The girls are taught to take care of their 
own rooms, to cook and to do plain sewing. They are taught how to save time 
and labor in both domestic and academic work, and are encouraged to work 
out for themselves ideas which make for economy and efficiency in every line of 
activity. a 
No scheme of education is complete which fails to provide for the trainihg 
of the affections. Each girl is made to feel that she is a daughter in the house 
rather than a pupil. Frequent visits of little children to the school are pro- 
vided for as a means of joy and of developing a sense of responsibility. The 
girl is taught how to make her own will a strong and useful servant. 


Address MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


The Brookfield School 


PEBBLES 


THE CHILD THAT CHEWED 


She sat behind me in the train, 

A gentle creature, passing sweet, 

And when the train stopped now and 
again, 

She leaned her chin on the back of my 
seat 

And, in an ecstasy subdued, 

Right by my ear she chewed and 
chewed. 


She sat behind me in the train, 

And in my mind the wonder grew 
That any gum could stand the strain 
Of such an unrelenting chew; 

In fact I think I never saw 

Or heard a more astounding jaw. 


She sat behind me in the train, 

I sat in front and longed for death, 

While, with a glorious disdain, 

She chewed and chewed and gasped for 
breath 

Until I asked her with a smile 

To try the other ear awhile. 


She sat behind me in the train, 

A little thing of nine or ten, 

And hence I failed to make it plain. 

So when. the train stopped now and 
then, 

And other noises were subdued, 

She gently chewed and chewed and 
chewed. 


So now before I take a train, 

I watch the people getting on, 

Lest I should happen once again 

By such to be imposed upon. 

I stand and watch and I often lose 
My train if I see a child that chews. 


W. R. B. 


Helois—Were I a knight of old I 
would battle for your fair hand. 
Helle—Good knight !—Judge. 


Doctor—Have you any request to 
make before I operate? 

Patient (feebly)—Send for a preach- 
er, I wish to be opened with prayer.— 
Ohio Sun-Dial. 


“I hear they pinched that workman 
who lost the beam from the Rothsberg 
Building.” 

“What was the charge?” 

“Eavesdropping.”—Cornell Widow. 


Doctor—I consider the medical pro- 
fession very badly treated. See how 
few monuments there are to famous 
doctors or surgeons. 

Patient—Oh, doctor! 
cemetery! 


Look at our 


Our co-ed friend in Europe (to Brit- 
ish bobby)—What is that strap under 
your chin for? 

Bobby—That’s to rest our jaws when 
they get tired answering foolish ques- 
tions.—Columbia Jester. 


In the report that Senator Domin- 
guez of Mexico was very indignant 
when his tongue was cut out by Huer- 
ta’s orders, we have something that 
appears rather probable. But Senator 
Dominguez’s indignation probably 
reached its climax later when he was 














shot.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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Why Does a Rich Man Work? W. F. 
Dix has given us the most sensible an- 
swer we have ever heard. It will be 
published in the fall. 


Outdoor schools are among the latest 
developments in education, and one of 
the most remarkable of them, conduct- 
ed by the poet Tagore, at Bolpur, In- 
dia, is described by Bassanta Koomar 
7 in our August Educational Num- 

r. 

Dr. Slosson, our literary editor, does 
not believe in vacations. But he takes 
them, every other year at least. By way 
of recreation Dr. Slosson is teaching 
Descriptive Sociology at the Columbia 
University summer session during July 
and August. 


Somebody said that life was a fu- 
tility. We have never been willing to 
admit that, but Inez Milholland nearly 
convinced us of the futility of trying 
to suppress the suffragets, the I. W. 
W.’s, free speech and all the daring 
styles in women’s clothes, in an article 
subject to early release. 


One of the most significant indica- 
tions of appreciation of The Independ- 
ent, as exprest thru circulation figures, 
is its increasing use in schools as a 
text-book for contemporary history. 
Next winter, our circulation manager 
tells us, more than 25,000 copies will be 
used in the schools and colleges. A just 
recognition between friends. 








C A L E N D A R 





The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua is now in progress. Music Fes- 
tival Week is July 27-August 1. The 
fortieth anniversary will be celebrated 
on Old First Night, August 4. Recog- 
nition Day falls on August 19. The as- 
sembly closes on August 30. 

The problem of city housing will be 
one of the chief subjects of discussion 


at the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the United States League of Local 
Building and Loan Associations to be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 27 to 
29. 

The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-31. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools will meet in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, from July 30 to Au- 
gust 3. 


Matches for the Davis Cup are now 
in progress. On July 30, 31 and August 
1, at the Allegheny Country Club, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, the German 
team plays the winner of the Canada- 
Australasia match. The winners then 
will meet the British team at the Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Boston, on August 
6, 7 and 8 in the finals. The ys 
round will be played at the West Side 
Tennis Club, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
on August 13, 14 and 15. 


The tenth International Esperantist 
Congress will be held at Paris August 


2-10 


~ . 


The annual meeting of the American 
Osteopathic Association will be held in 
Philadelphia from August 3 to 8. 


The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 

The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 

An open-air flower exhibition will be 
held in Boston from August 18 to 21. 

The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


The Interparliamentary Union will 
meet in conference at Stockholm on 
August 19. 

An international congress of women 
socialists will be held in Vienna on 
August 21 and 22. More than twenty 
countries are expected to participate. 

There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 

From August 23 to 28 the ninth In- 
ternational Socialist Conference will be 
in session at Vienna. 

The National Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the _ suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 13. 

The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 

The twenty-first World’s Peace Con- 
gress will occur in Vienna September 
15-19. 
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